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The Verdict 


HESE words will be read when the result of the British general 

election of 1951 is known. They have to be committed to print 
when the poll has been declared in only a minority of constituencies. 
But the early results have made it virtually certain that Labour has 
been defeated and probable that the Conservative government will 
have an adequate working majority in the House of Commons. And 
thereby it will have, what Labour in the past seventeen months has 
lacked, the first qualification for success. It is free, without too much 
thought for electoral consequences, to do what is necessary for the 
solvency and security of the nation in the next four years. 

The election has thus fulfilled its primary function of making firm 
government possible ; but it remains to be seen whether it has done 
any more. The campaign has shown how acutely the stalemate has 
demoralised both parties. Whether the change will be a change for 
the better will now depend on how far the new Conservative ministers 
will be able to shake themselves loose from the false attitudes of two 
years of continuous electioneering and confront their tasks as a govern- 
ment and not as a candidacy. It should not be imputed to them for 
blame that they did not campaign on a precise policy worked out in 
detail. With the strain of the international situation so great and with 
renewed financial trouble in the offing, they were justified in asking 
in effect for a doctor’s mandate. The test is whether they can produce 
the policy now that they are in power. It cannot consist simply of 
undoing some of the things that the Socialists have done. Nor can the 
pretence be kept up that more than half the country’s troubles are the 
simple consequence of bad administration that can be corrected with 
no hurt to anyone. Now they must act, and know how to act. 

Britain is immediately faced with two inter-connected crises, the 
crisis of solvency and the crisis of respect. Something has been heard 
during the election of the latter, but very little of the former. It cannot 
be escaped any longer ; the country will have to be told that it faces 
a foreign exchange crisis fully as severe as any that has gone before. 
The remedial: measures will have to be sharp ; they will have to be 
prompt ; and if they are to have a chance of being effective, they will 
have to be novel. The new government will have to address itself to 
this task at the same time that it sets aboutethe reconstruction of 
British foreign policy from the humiliating mess that it has got into. 


Neither of these enormous tasks can be tackled by men who start 
at the slightest frown of displeasure from the electorate. We must 
therefore pray that the new ministers will conceive it their job to be 
successful rather than to be popular. British political history provides 
many instances where courage has been rewarded, not in heaven but 
in the earthly coin of political advantage. Certainly it should be quite 
clear in the present state of the country that if ministers stand still they 
will be lost, and the country with them. Courage and self-confidence 
are not only their duty but their best political gambit. The only means 
of escape from much more austerity for the people is a full measure of 
audacity in their rulers. 
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Rhine or Elbe? 


be a remarkable and sinister way the politicians of ° 


Germany are once again shaping their people’s 
destiny. It is they, not the western allies, who are arguing 
about how and when free Western Germany should be 
united with Soviet Eastern Germany. The future of 
western integration—indeed, of the whole North Atlantic 
defence strategy—depends, not on Paris or Washington, 
but on the struggle in Bonn between Dr Adenauer the 
Chancellor and Dr Schumacher the opposition leader. 
And the duel of will and wits across the Elbe between the 
Catholic Adenauer and the Communist Grotewohl may 
decide the future balance of political power between the 
Rhine and the Vistula. For if the 50 million West 
Germans are not clasped into partnership with free 
Europe before they achieve unity with the 17 million East 
Germans, there will be no European army, no Schuman 
Pian, no Council of Europe worth speaking of. There will 
be instead an independent Germany—a third force—at 
the heart of the Continent, its internal politics dominated 
by the Communist effort to suffocate Social Democracy 
and its foreign policy by the game of playing the Russians 
off against the Americans. Six years after victory over 
Hitler this is a prospect to bewilder the mind and make 
the heart ache. 


Yet the prospect is far from certain ; the Russians are 
still further from winning Germany for their Communist 
empire than they may believe. Dr Adenauer might yet 
win the struggle if the issues are clearly seen in London, 
Paris and Washington—and by the Germans themselves. 
At the moment the situation is critical because German 
opinion is bewildered and in a mood for reckless 
decisions. Everyone concerned wants to achieve German 
unity for different reasons and by different methods. The 
Russians want it because they calculate that unification 
would wreck the whole plan of allied rearmament and 
German contribution to Europe’s defence. The East 
Germans want it because they believe they can in time 
master a united people with their monolithic party, their 
indoctrinated youth and the power of Moscow behind 
them. West Germans of all parties want it because all 
are patriots and because unity means to many—especially 
to nine million refugees from the East—a step towards 
the return of the lands beyond the Oder-Neisse frontier. 
A year ago they were in no hurry ; indeed, they were 
afraid of unity. Now that American and British strength 
in Germany and the pace of western rearmament have 
alarmed the Russians into offering easier terms for unity, 
they have become confident and impatient. Bit by bit, 
the terms offered by the Communist Grotewohl have 
come closer to those laid down by Bonn itself. 


It now seems that free elections throughout Germany 
could be held. If they were, Dr Schumacher and his 
Social Democrats would expect to win with the help of 
the Protestant and working-class vote of the East. By 
an irony of history, the Social Democrats are now the 
leaders of German nationalism, the isolationists of 
Europe. To strengthen themselves against Dr 
Adenauer’s European policy they have ranged themselves 
unhesitatingly with the ex-servicemen, with the 
extremists of the Right, with the passionate discontent 
of the refugees from the east. Against the European 
army they insist on a national German army—or no army 
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at all ; they treat the Schuman Plan as a device {: > Freng 
domination ; when Dr Adenauer speaks fo: , 
Western Europe they denounce him as a | 
Anglo-American victors. Against such a can 
Christian-Democrat party and the men of Right ang 
Centre who support Dr Adenauer are losing gr. und fag 
They cannot oppose unity ; but they want a united Ger. 
many to be free—free from the Russian shadow 
across the Polish border. They want to see i 

with, and protected by, Western Europe and A: 
short they want integration first, and Ger 

afterwards. 

What are the Americans, British and Frey 
in a situation that has grown up so much faste: 
believed possible ? They, too, cannot oppose unity, for 
by doing so they would make Dr Adenauer’s precarious 
position even weaker. They have themselves insisted that 
they wanted free all-German elections as a way of ending 
the division of the country. Moreover, they have 
promised Germany a freer and more dignified staus in 
Europe which the Germans persist—quite wrongly—in 
believing will give them the right to do anything they 
like. In face of these facts the western attitude is divided 
and uncertain. 


If everyone wants the unity of Germany, the crucid 
question is clearly when and how it is to be attained. Dr 
Schumacher’s Socialists say that the Adenauer policy of 
integration with the West will delay unification and » 
increase the risks of war. They say: unity first, and— 
perhaps—integration with the West afterwards, but on 
German terms. Dr Adenauer says integration with the | 
West first and unity afterwards—on European terms. 
There is a world of difference between these two 
attitudes. If the Americans, British and French are to 
check Russian designs and rescue their German policy 
from the collapse that threatens, it is on this question df | 
timing that they must concentrate. If they are serious | 
about integrating Germany with Western Europe, they 
must press on with the institutions that are to offer a red 
and useful membership. If they intend to delay unihce 
tion they have to make Schumacher think again 

One way of doing this is to expose the bold end clever 
game that the Russians are playing. Their strategic aim» 
is clear. It is to sabotage the whole western policy d 
organising political and military defence by making the 
Germans believe that to join in this policy will cost 
them their unity, the recovery of their territories and the 
hope of peace. The first threat has already been made. 
The second is, for obvious reasons, still held in reserve 
because for the moment Moscow can denounce the 
French grip on the Saar but dare not question the Russe 
Polish annexations in the East. The Russian tacucs ait 
less obvious and have already deceived the ™. ority of 
Germans. The plan is to get West German represenle 
tives round a table with Communist Germans ‘0 «discuss 
terms on which free elections could be held. “nce - 
had met it would be made clear to the «ssemble 
Germans that Moscow was ready to offer a peo-< . 
and the withdrawal of Russian troops—proviced 1 
American, British and French troops would ‘<av¢ s 
country, too. There is no reason for any dow) on' 
score, Week in and week out for years past Russian pix 
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TH! 
acanda has offered the Germans “unity, peace and the 
-ithdrawal of foreign troops.” For Moscow the simple 
and obvious way of expelling Americans and British from 
the marches of the Communist empite without a war is 
«9 support German nationalism ; it is the method that is 
being tried against the British in the Middle East and 
Asia. Once the troops of the Atlantic Pact powers had 
left Germany, the Russians would reckon that economic 
inducements, the skill and discipline of the Communist 
party, and the presence of their army in Poland only forty 
miles from Berlin would bring a united but disarmed 
nation slowly but surely into the Communist sphere. The 
balance of power in Europe would then have swung back 
to where it was in 1946, when America demobilised. 


To understand the Russian method and intention is to 
realise that the invitation to a conference of West and 
Fast Germans is nothing less than a snare for 
Schumacher. Dr Adenauer has seen the danger. No Ger- 
man could refuse the offer of a peace treaty with the 
Russians, still less oppose the withdrawal of foreign 
troops. The task before the western powers is, therefore, 
twofold: to work out their own terms for unity, freedom 
and security and, while they argue and hesitate over them, 
to help Dr Adenauer as he plays desperately and skil- 


fully for time. 


Perhaps the most effective assistance they can give 
at the moment is to make it clear to the Germans what 
the consequences would be to them if they decided, with 
Dr Schumacher, for nationalism. There is a tendency 
among the Germans to assume that they can have the 
benefits of association with the western powers regardless 
of what they do themselves. It is true that the Allies 
have only themselves to blame if this impression has 
been given. They have taken so little pains to conceal the 
strength and urgency of their desire to do a deal with 
Western Germany that they have seemed to be soliciting 
as a favour what is really a bargain highly favourable to 
Germany, and it has not been made clear that the one 
side of the bargain depends on the other. The Germans 
have heard a great deal about the advantages to them 
of co-operation with the West, but very little about the 
disadvantages to them of a refusal. 


This should now be corrected. It is for the Germans 
themselves to decide whether they will negotiate with 
Grotewohl and on what terms ; the time has passed when 
the occupying powers can impose that decision. But 
there still are two very important points on which the 
decision still rests wholly in the hands of the Americans, 
the British and the French. One of these is when their 
troops of occupation shall be withdrawn ; and it needs 
to be made very clear that they will in no circumstances 
whatever be withdrawn so long as the present inter- 
national tension continues. If the Russians offer to with- 
draw their troops, well and good ; they have less than a 
hundred miles to go. The troops of Nato will stay. And 
if Germans ask why, the answer is that the peace of 
Europe depends on Americans and Russians facing each 
other at its heart, on opposite sides of the Elbe. To leave 
4 vacuum between the Elbe and Rhine is to invite 
another miscalculation by the Kremlin. 


The second decision that the western occupying 
powers will keep in their own hands is whether their 
occupying troops are to regard Western Germany as the 
= ‘ory of a friendly, ally or of a potentially hostile and 
ee people, as land to be defended or as no- 

“0's land. If Germans will not co-operate in the defence 


> 
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of Western Europe, then their land can be regarded in 
war as nothing more than a forward position to cover the 
defence and mobilisation of the nations of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. And if they refuse to associate them- 
selves with the institutions of an integrated Europe, they 
need expect none of the economic and political benefits 
of membership. Germans will call this brutal reasoning ; 
but it is nothing more than a statement of the facts. 
It is the European Dr Adenauer, not the nationalist Dr 
Schumacher, who is the realist. 


We repeat what was said in these columns six weeks 
ago. If there is any common sense left in Western 
Germany, a bargain can still be struck. And the Allies, 
since they are seeking something of value to themselves, 
must be prepared to pay a price. They must be willing 
to take risks in withdrawing the restraints on German 
sovereignty in advance of the German quid pro quo— 
but only if they have good reason to believe that the 
quid pro quo will be forthcoming. Whatever the German 
decision—and it depends largely on Dr Schumacher— 
the allied troops will not leave. If the German decision 
is for partnership with the West, those troops will defend 
Germany as part of Europe ; if it is for isolation they 
will be compelled to regard it as nothing more than a 
glacis. 








A Free Man 


After two or three false rumours the Madrid was 
signalled at Southampton about two o’clock on Thursday, 
and a crowd of people of all classes rushed down to the 
pier and the docks to greet Kossuth. Wearing his insignia 
of office, the Mayor went instantly on toard, and found 
the long-expected hero, his wife and children safe and 
well. Taking the hands of the gentlemen introduced to 
him by the Mayor in both his own, Kossuth exclaimed, 
“ Ah, now I feel I am free. I am free when I touch your 
soil.” . . . As the vessel entered the dock, the crowds 
at the pier heads cheered loudly, and M. Kossuth, with 
uncovered head, bowed in acknowledgment. There were, 
perhaps, 800 or 1,000 persons stationed at these points ; 
but opposite the mooring-ground of the Madrid, some 
2,000 or 3,000 persons were collected, foremost amongst 
whom were the refugees. . . The enthusiasm on shore as 
the Madrid came alongside, and the exiles beheld Kossuth, 
was tremendous, and in their anxiety they nearly pushed 
each other into the water. At length he landed, and 
preceded by a band of music, the American and English 
ensigns waving in front, mingled with the Hungarian 
colours, was driven in the Mayor’s carriage to his house. 
The bells rang, the crowd cheered, Kossuth bareheaded 
stood bowing at the back of the carriage. On reaching 
the house of the Mayor, Kossuth appeared at the balcony, 
and spoke as follows:—“I beg you will excuse my bad 








English. Seven weeks back I was a prisoner in Kiutayah, 
in Asia Minor. Now I am a free man. (Cheers.) I ama 
free man because glorious England chose it. (Cheers.) 
That England chose it;*which the genius of mankind 
selected for the resting monument of its greatness, and 
the spirit of freedom for his happy home. May England 
be ever great, glorious, and free!—(Cheers)—but let me 
hope, by the blessing of Almighty God, and by your own 
steady perseverance, and by your own generous aid, that 
England, though she may ever remain the most glorious 
spot on earth, will not remain for ever the only one where 
freedom dwells.” . . . The cheering lasted several minutes. 
“Three groans ” were given for the Austriam tyrant ; and 
afterwards the Mayor, giving a sketch of its history, 
presented to Kossuth a flag worked by some Hungarians 
in New York. 


The Economist 


October 25, 1851 
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Lords and Universities 


N article in last week’s issue of The Economist dis- 
cussed some of the questions that would arise in the 
distribution of offices among the members of a Conserva- 
tive government. It ‘was necessarily based on the 
hypothesis that there would be such a government when 
the general election was over, though it was made clear 
that the hypothesis was not being treated as a safe 
assumption. The present article is, ‘n a sense, a con- 
tinuation of the first, in that it discusses two more consti- 
tutional points that will arise if there is a change of 
government, and it is subject, to the same qualification. 
If, by the time these words are in print, it is clear that 
there is no change of government, then the article is 
pointless. But if there is to be a change, then these con- 
stitutional matters may perhaps gain by being discussed 
in the calm limbo of a preliminary hypothesis. 


The Conservatives are pledged to restore the univer- 
sity vote. Their manifesto says— 

We shall restore the University constituencies, which have 
been disfranchised contrary to the agreement reached by all 
three Parties during the war. 

The wording is important. It is the constituencies, not 
merely the university graduates’ second vote, which are to 
be restored. And the reason-for doing so is a desire to 
adhere to the tradition of recent years that changes in 
the franchise are made only with the consent of all major 
parties. If this doctrine is adhered to, it follows that 
everything connected with the university vote and con- 
stituencies must be put back to exactly the state that 
existed before the Representation of the People Act, 1948, 
since any change would be in breach of the doctrine. 


Nevertheless, it will be a great pity if the door is con- 
sidered to be closed against the discussion of possible 
variations in the university vote, and if a Conservative 
government were to put forward proposals for amend- 
ment, within the framework of a decision to restore some 
sort of university vote, it is not inconceivable that the 
other parties would agree to them. This is the justifica- 
tion for the discussion that follows. 


The university vote, as it existed before the Act of 
1948, suffered from two defects, even in the eyes of 
some of those who most firmly defend the principle of a 
separate vote for graduates. In the first place, it gives 
the university graduate a second vote, additional to his 
residential vote ; many people think this is undemocratic. 
In effect, it more than doubles his electoral weight, 
since the university vote is a more valuable vote than 
an ordinary one ; at the election of 1945 the total of 
votes cast divided by the number of members elected 
gave a quotient of less than 10,000, while in the other 
constituencies the figure was 40,000. It is at least 
worth considering whether the university vote should not 
be alternative to the residential one, those graduates who 
choose to be placed on the university register losing their 
residential vote. The disadvantage of this would be that 
it would make the university constituencies even smaller 
than they are ; it is therefore closely connected with the 
suggestion made in the next paragraph. An alternative 
way of meeting the same point would be to deprive the 
university members of their right to vote in divisions in 
the House of Commons. Members entitled to sit but 
not to vote are known in the legislatures of other coun; 
tries and there is nothing impossible about the suggestion 
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for application in this country ; but it is a little difficul 
to imagine the House taking kindly to the idea. 

_ The second objection to university representation a5 
it was is that the constituencies were too smal! They 
were too small in the sense of electors on the revister g 


t 
votes cast—the seven constituencies, with 12 <- ri ey 
a total register in 1945 of 217,755 and 115.847 votes 
were cast. As a result, several of them tended to be 
almost pocket boroughs. It is true that, in recent years. 


this was becoming much less true. The Act of 1018 
extended the franchise, in effectyto all persons ¢: duating 
thereafter, and the gradual swelling of the revisters jp 
the following years was undermining the power of the 
resident caucuses and beginning to return independents 
of real eminence and distinction. Sir Alan Herbert and 
Sir Arthur Salter broke the caucus at Oxford, and if a 
Cambridge the caucus was never defeated, it was because 
in 1945 it wisely chose to contest only one of the two 
seats. Some of the others had hardly reached the stage 
of emancipation. Furthermore, the constituencies were 
too small for the system of proportional representation 
to work properly, since only two of them had three mem- 
bers and two more had two members each. Proportional 
representation is the ideal system for a special, additional 
academic franchise. The objections to ‘¢ as a system for 
electing a whole parliament became arguments in its 
favour when applied to the umiversity constituencies, 
where the desire surely is to secure representation for 
independents, special views and minorities rather than 
additional members for the major parties. 


The suggestion may therefore be made that, if univer- 
sity members are to be restored to the House of 
Commons, they should represent not seven separate con- 
stituencies but one nation-wide university constituency 
returning twelve members by the system of the single 
transferable vote, so that any candidate who could secure 
the votes of one-twelfth of the university graduates of the 
country could make his voice heard in Parliament. As 
a very tentative additional suggestion, it might be thought 
reasonable to add to the register any person holding, a 
a result of examination, a recognised qualification from 
one of the chartered professional institutions—though the 
difficulties of definition would obviously be great, even 
if the principle were accepted. 

* 


The Conservative manifesto also proposes to call “an 
all-party conference to consider proposals for the reform 
of the House of Lords.” One might answer ~ but will 
they come when you do call for them?” labours 
attitude towards the House-of Lords is likely to be more 
root-and-branch in opposition than it was in office and 
there is likely to be a retreat from the proposals which 
nearly secured agreement in 1948. It will be remembere 
that the Parliament Act of 1911 gave the Lords the power 
to delay a Bill passed by the Commons for two ss 
dating from the time that it first received its second read- 
ing in the Commons. The Labour Governmen' + Sep 
ment Bill of 1947 proposed to change this period : 
delay to one year. In a three-party conference, 
Labour were willing to extend the period to mine 
months ae third reading in the Commons. and the 
Conservatives to shorten it to twelve months, also dating 








ating 
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fom the third reading. But_on this difference of three 
months which has more importance than might appear) 
the conterence broke down and the government pushed 
their Bil! through ; it is now the Parliament Act of 1949. 
The Labour party having, after the breakdown of the 
-onfere:i-2, stood upon their original proposals, it would 
not be unfair of the Conservatives to repeal the Act of 
1949 and revert to the two-year delay under the original 
Act. 
More significant than the three-month divergence over 
che delay.ng power was that the conference agreed both 
sn the other powers of the House of Lords (namely, that 
they should neither be extended nor reduced) and, in 


THI 


principle, on its composition. The agreed proposal was 
that a certain number of persons should be nominated 
by the Crown to be members of the House of Lords ; that 


they should include some hereditary peers, but that 
possession of a hereditary title should not by itself 
confer a rizht to a seat ; that the other persons nominated 
should be created life peers ; and that all hereditary peers 
not nominated to the House of Lords should be enabled 
to vote for, and stand for election to, the House of 
Commons 

Any fresh proposals for the reform of the House of 
Lords must at least start from this basis of agreement. 
Many people, however, will think that they did not go far 
enough in departing from the hereditary principle. The 


ideal for the House of Lords is that it should be a sort of 
moving average of the whole people, faithfully mirroring 
public opinion, but after a certain delay. The delay can 


be secured by nominating a House for life and leaving it 


Lancashire 


RESENT evidence points to serious trouble for the 


Lancashire textile industry in two or three years’ 
time. By then, if the current trends of Japanese recovery 
irom the war continue without any counterpoise, com- 
petition from Japan will be so severe that Britain’s export 
rade in textiles must decline, with all the crippling 
consequences to the nation’s economy that that would 
catail. [t is true that Lancashire’s doom has been pre- 
dicted often enough im the past five years, and that even 
So, at least until two or three months ago, there was no 
real sign of a break in the flow of postwar trade. But 
today there Is a new factor in the situation—the signature 
of the Japanese peace treaty. Coming at this stage in 
(he reconstruction of the Japanese textile industry and 


in the gradual balancing of world demand with world 
Production, the regaining of independence by the 
Japanese is likely to bring ahout a crucial phase of 
compei:lion within from two to three years from now. 


in an article last week the immediate problem of 
reparati 1s was dealt with, and two questions were posed 
‘or the ‘uture—what in fact may be some of the develop- 
meats io Japanese trade and what might be done to meet 
|. -“peution which they represent. The answers to 
a ‘{scstlons are certainly not as immediate a problem 
mote ss. jePatations, but they will become more and 
* eles during the next few months. In tackling 
ay ree two powerful facts will have to be borne 
differen ully in mind. First, there is an even greater 
iter “nice between Japanese and B os | “ costs 

tan there was before the war ; the difference is 


today 


faces Japan 
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to the Crown—that is, the government of the day—to 
fill up vacancies. But the faithful mirror cannot be 
secured so long as every member of the House of Lords 
is required to take a title, even if only for life. There are 
many excellent potential members of the second chamber, 
especially in the Labour party, who would be debarred 
by this provision. 

Is it not possible to make a complete separation 
between the peerage and the House of Lords ? It should 
be no more difficult for Mr Smith to be a Lord of Parlia- 
ment than to be a Lord of the Treasury or a Lord of the 
Admiralty. The peerage would then be left as a purely 
honorific body, whose members would be neither more 
nor less eligible to be nominated to one House or elected 
to the other than commoners. On the first occasion after 
such a reform of the House of Lords, the Crown should 
be moved to appoint, for life, nominees of the various 
parties in proportion to the popular vote accorded to them 
at, say, the last two general elections in combination. 
Thereafter, ordinary vacancies would be filled up, as they 
occurred, on the recommendation of the government of 
the dey. It might be considered advisable, in addition to 
the royal princes, the bishops and the law lords to have 
a small number of members nominated for the life of one 
Parliament only, in order to enable the government of 
the day to find seats for Ministers. 


If such a reform of the House of Lords were carried 
through, it might, finally, open the way to a solution of 
the problem of university representation to which the 
Labour party itself might possibly agree—namely that 
the university members should sit in the House of Lords. 


probably over three times as great, and British costs are 
certainly much more rigid than Japanese. Secondly, on 
the other hand, no workable answer to Japanese com- 
petition can be found on purely restrictive lines—the 
world does not owe Lancashire a living. 

There are several reasons why Japanese textile com- 
petition has not yet been severe and in them may be 
found the seeds of the trouble which is brewing for the 
future. Apart from the sellers’ market—which in any 
case must be adjudged a temporary factor—the main 
reason has been a co-operative attitude on the part of 
the Japanese themselves. It is true that there was alarm 
in Lancashire when the Japanese succeeded in June, 
1950, in getting the American occupation authorities 
to remove the limit on capacity, which had been set at 
four million spindles, but from a national point of view 
their action was perfectly understandable, particularly in 
view of their possession before the war of nearly three 
times that number of spindles. In general, co-operation 
has so far been a matter of Japanese government policy 
in order to curry favour with the victors and to work 
Japanese passage towards a peace treaty and indepen- 
dence. This attitude cannot, however, be expected to 
continue for long after the peace treaty is ratified or once 
Japan has become an accepted member of the inter- 
national community. . The Japanese will then have much 
to gain and little to lose from an all-out trade drive. 

Japanese manufacturers have so far acted in line with 
their government’s policy, partly because the Japanese 
are a disciplined people and partly because it suited the 
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manufacturers to do so, They were, and are, making 


very substantial profits by selling at prices which are 
based more on Lancashire’s production costs than on 
their own. Home and export demand has readily con- 
sumed the relatively limited output available ; in the 
second quarter of this year Japan spun only 184.9 million 
pounds of cotton compared with a quarterly average of 
269.8 million in 1939 and produced, in the first quarter, 
only 461.9 million square yards of cotton piece goods 
compared with a quarterly average of 1,198.5 million in 
1937 (the last year for which comparable figures are 
available). With Japanese production still low but profits 
high, there is an enormous incentive to invest in the 
industry. It is only a matter of time—about three years 
at the present rate—before Japanese textile capacity 1s 
sufficient to enable Japan not only to catch up on home 
demand—for a larger population than before the war— 
but to break export records as well and actually to ship 
abroad more than Britain does. 


Two other reasons for the lack of competition so far 
have lain in the structure of the British and Japanese 
textile industries, and in the retailing of Japanese exports 
by the same merchants who handle Lancashire’s. Thus 
Britain bought 177 million square yards of Japanese grey 
cloth for further processing in 1949, 91 million last year 
and §7.§ million in the first eight months of this year. 
This is because it does not pay to produce low-earning 
cloths here and because, while the output of British 
weavers has fallen to only a little more than half the 1937 
level, the printing and dying industries have maintained 
their prewar capac'ty, so that they are now just begin- 
ning to top their 1937 output figures. However, as the 
Japanese also develop their own finishing industries, they 
will have less grey cloth to feed to this part of the trade 
in Britain, except at prices which will prevent the 
finished British product competing with direct shipments 
of finished goods from Japan. On the_merchanting side 
equally, the sands will be running out as Japanese export 
houses and consuls once again take over more of Japan’s 
Own overseas representation. 


* 


All this adds up to a formidable flood of competition. 
Obviously, to meet it, the British textile industry can 
afford neither to stand still itself nor to fail to press for 
any measure of help that it can obtain from the govern- 
ment in terms of Britain’s foreign commercial policy. In 
both respects, nevertheless, there are considerable diffi- 
culties. It is certainly no longer easy to keep ahead of 
the Japanese in the technical aspects of either production 
or marketing. And the government is always bound to 
consider the many objections to any policy designed 
solely to safeguard Lancashire’s, and so Britain’s, standard 
of living at the expense of the underdeveloped territories 
which need cheap Japanese goods. For, whether success- 
ful or not, such a policy would be bound to clash with 
America on the issue of fighting Communism, would be 
inconsistent with Britain’s own efforts to raise living 
standards in south-east Asia and Africa, and would invite 
retaliation against other British exports. 


In these circumstances, any proposed measures to deal 
with the situation must be qualified in scope and 
moderate in execution. This does not, however, make it 
unreasonable to assess the means whereby Britain could 
and should in principle seek to maintain a world market 
for the products of the great textile industry which has 
been built up in Lancashire over several generations. 
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Indeed, the first line of attack on the problem js aj 
being pursued. Whatever the Japanese govern edt cady 
decide to do and whatever the long-term dan:.;< ah 
British as well as a Japanese interest in the short eb 
that Japanese manufacturers should be persuaded to in 
tinue to sell at world market prices as establis}.-. “ei = 
turnover in European and American goods. They es 
certainly in no position at the moment to ;),, nie eas 
the markets of south-east Asia with a flood of dat 
textiles ; it would in fact be unfortunate if the: were . 
so far as this would enable them to buy up 2il the a 
exports of the area. By reducing the already modey 
available supplies, this might produce a short.ve of food 
in south-east Asia which would play into Communi¢ 
hands and more than offset the favourable effecis of better 
supplies of other goods. It is easy to exaggerate thi 
kind of argument in either direction, but‘its existence x 
all implies that even in these days Japan’s sudden entry 
into a particular market could do as much harm as good. 

Again, in dealing with Commonwealth, colonial ang 
possibly other governments, Britain might well fy 
justified in making a bilateral approach. As som 
measure of defence against the eventual invasion of 
Japanese goods, the argument might be used that, if 
Britain buys the products of countries such as Australia 
at prices which are based on labour’s “ westem” 
standards of living, there is a case for asking them to sign 
a long-term contract to buy from Britain. Where 
Lancashire’s case falls down, of course, is in the relative 
inability to supply some lines not only at the prices but 
in the quantities required. As Sir Raymond Strea 
emphasised to the Cotton Board last week, Lancashire's 
problem in meeting competition is partly “to raise our 
production high enough to make sense of a progressive 
export and home trade policy.” 


It would be idle to build much hope on such things a 
the clauses in the peace treaty whereby Japan surrenders 
its rights under the Congo Basin treaties ; by regaining 
most-favoured-nation treatment through GATT and a 
a result of individual trade agreements, it is only a matter 
of time before Japan makes good this kind of discrimi- 
nation. In the last resort, Britain’s main defence against 
the Japanese textile competition which is certamly 
coming is to concentrate as much as pessible on the 
finer products where the skill of Lancashire labour puts | 
it at the least disadvantage to Japan. It can also improve 
its own competitive capacity by superior marketing 
methods and by scientific progress. None of this wil 
be easy. Much has been done in the past to offset 
differences in price by building up goodwill in British 
trade names—so much so that the Japanese have 
attempted to copy particular brands. If, however, this's 
to continue, there is a case for keeping to the system 
resale price maintenance on the home marke:. Agail, 
this will run counter to current trends towards liberdl- 
isation, and, if an exception is to be made {or certait 
kinds of textiles, Lancashire will have to be moderate and 
realistic as well as insistent in its demands. 


Lastly, Britain can and must maintain pert of its 
position by the sheer merit of scientific progres 
Lancashire is still ahead of Japan but by no means as fat 
ahead as it used to be. Moreover, the Japanese have 
turned to copying from the most modern American pr" 
cesses and the quality of some of their produ: ts already 
beats the British. If competition from Japan '‘ be 
met, the need is for a sensible partnership between 
London and Manchester. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Deadlox K in Egypt 


Politically the situation in Egypt shows no  improve- 
ment ; militarily it is better than might have been expected. 
Though excitement is still high in Cairo, the government 
has made genuine and successful efforts to keep order ; and 
in the Canal Zone the picture of relations between Egyptians 
and British is far from uniform. Between the two armies 


relations remain friendly and the area can hardly be described 
as being in a state of siege. Indeed, at the time of writing, 
reports reaching London show that the Egyptian police have 
co-operated well with the military authorities. If there is 
trouble to come, it will be from intimidation tactics by the 
“Commandos” of the Moslem Brotherhood and from the 
new liberation militia that is said to be forming in the Cairo 
area 

Where there is friendliness and order the British should 
take pains to cultivate it, for the temperature of feeling is 
still lower outside than in the Egyptian capital. There is 
every reason to believe that what has been said by the 
Americans and done by the British has given,Nahas Pasha 
and his advisers second thoughts; though how and 
when they will be translated into action remains to be 
seen. At the moment there is deadlock and the basis for 
negotiation still does not exist. Even if it did, election week 
is not a time when British policy can be expected to function 
effectively. 
_ It cannot be emphasised often enough that the British aim 
is to reach an agreed policy for the defence of the Middle 
East, not to stage a trial of strength with Arab nationalism. 
The military purpose is to stay in the Canal Zone until an 
agreed—if necessary an international—solution is found. 
Interference in Egypt’s civil affairs beyond what is necessary 
tor strictly defensive purposes would merely make it more 
difficult to convince Cairo and other Arab capitals that British 
aims are thus limited, It would also be most unwise to 
encourage any talk of passing tankers through to Haifa in 
the name cf the Security Council or the international com- 
pany. The Arabs of Iraq and Saudi Arabia would be at once 
enraged by the thought of their oil going to Israel and would 
be convinced that Anglo-American policy was using the 
dispute to advance the cause of Israel. And that would be 
the end of any hopes of a defence agreement. If Mr Eden is 
in the Foreign Office next week, it is precisely this possibility 
that will worry Cairo, in view of what has been said in the 
past by the Conservatives in the House of Commons. 


* * * 
Moscow and Washington 


mn Full texts of the exchanges between Mr Vyshinsky and 
the Ame ccan Ambassador to Moscow earlier this month 
confirm the impression briefly stated in these columns last 
week. The Soviet Foreign Minister, while offering no hope 


—— ince In stopping the fighting in Korea, said that his 
cf ry 


A aA © examine with the participation of the Government 
ad S United States all important and unsettled questions 
“ .” Giscuss measures for the improvement of international 
Sage. including relations between the Soviet Union and 
the United States, 
Cr, ’ 1, 4 e . . . 
sae ihe basis this would be possible is made clear in 
‘ict parts of Mr Vyshinsky’s statement. On Germany, on 


contro! at PY 
oMTO\ OF atomic weapons, on Japan, on “a five power pact 


oe Per: he lays down the full demands of the Communist 
pe ri “ampaign. But it is most unlikely that he expects amy 
28 li for that matter European—government to 
“cept them. Why then does he put the price so high ? Surely 

“use he expects the Americans and their partners, if they 


eC 


wish to negotiate seriously and in secret, to set a aigh price 
too. It must seem inconceivable to Moscow that there could 
be any serious negotiation with the West unless it demanded 
impressive changes in the present favourable position of the 
Soviet Union. Being in the position of “ haves ” the Russians 
expect their rivals to talk like “have-nots.” When they 
refuse to do so the Russians become suspicious. They 
read that the West will negotiate from strength, and 
they see that the strength is growing. They naturally 
assume that when the West feels strong enough to negotiate 
it will make demands. They want to know what they are. 


Mr Vyshinsky scored a legitimate point when he com- 
plained of Mr Truman’s statement that agreements with the 
Soviet Union are not worth the paper they are written on. 
The accusation is true enough in some cases but untrue in 
others ; but to make it at a time when there is talk of nego- 
tiation is silly. Much time and patience will be needed 
before Moscow and Washington find common ground and a 
manner of talking that each understands clearly. : 


* * * 


Prospects at Panmunjom 


The fact that cease-fire talks in Korea are being resumed 
after an interval of over two months is in itself to be wel- 
comed ; so is the fact that the Communists have at last 
agreed that the meetings shall take place at Panmunjom, 
which is to be policed by both parties, instead of at Kaesong, 
where the Communists exploited their control of the area 
both for propaganda purposes and for the staging of “ inci- 
dents ” most of which the United Nations could not verify. 
But the move to a more satisfactory site has not been accom- 
panied by any corresponding improvement in the mood of 
the Chinese and North Koreans. Two of their generals have, 
indeed, been removed from their truce team, but there is no 
evidence as yet that this indicates a shift of policy. On the 
contrary, Mao Tse-tung’s speech on Tuesday was a trenchant 
restatement of the Peking Government’s unconciliatory atti- 
tude to the Korean question. 


This was the first public statement that the Chinese Com- 
munist leader had made about the Korean war since he threw 
his armies into it a year ago ; and it was the more significant 
for being made to the national committee of the Chinese 
People’s Political Consultative Conference, the nearest thing 
to a Supreme Soviet in Communist China, which meets but 
rarely and has the primary function of creating popular sup- 
port for the policies announced by the regime. On this 
occasion Mao made it clear that the main task of the meeting 
was to mobilise the Chinese people to continue, and indee 
to “strengthen,” the struggle in Korea, in particular by 
increasing production and practising “rigid economy in 
support of the Chinese volunteers.” 


The, meeting duly obliged by passing a resolution on these 
lines, in which special emphasis was placed on the collecting 
of more funds for the purchase of aircraft, tanks and guns. 
Meanwhile there is no sign of any ebb in the flow of hate- 
propaganda against America and its allies in the Korean war 
which the Chinese and North Korean press and radio are 
emitting daily ; and the United Nations negotiators must 
have found little comfort in Mr Vyshinsky’s recent statement 
to the US Ambassador in Moscow that the USSR could do 
little to influence the course of the truce talks, since it was 
no patty to them. It is now reported that the new negotia- 
tion area in Korea is to be encircled by brightly coloured 
balloons ; they are to be interpreted merely as warnings to 
aircraft, and not’as any indication that the talks are being 
resumed in a spirit of optimism. 
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The Coy Election 


If the 1950 election was, as Mr Churchill said “ demure,” 
this week’s election must surely be characterised as coy. Both 
sides were essentially on the defensive ; they were unwilling 
to score points against their opponents lest they should 
thereby be trapped into implying something positive about 
their own policies. Even on the point that was pressed most 
vigorously, the supposedly more responsible of the Labour 
leaders contrived to insinuate that the Tories are warmongers 
while denying that they were saying so. Some other Labour 
propagandists were less inhibited in what will surely be 
remembered as one of the most dishonest and damaging acts 
ef mud-slinging ever performed by the government party 
in a British election. Such propaganda, whether effective 
or not, certainly made no contact with realities. Yet it did 
more than anything else to give life to the campaign. It may 
not have won Labour many votes, but it stirred up Labour’s 
supporters to greater efforts to match the better-oiled machine 
of its rivals. There could be no sadder commentary on the 
state of feeling, and the lack of ideas, inside the Labour party. 


As a struggle between party machines, the election was 
more intense than ever. The only innovation in methods was 
the use of television ; since that notable battle of graphs and 
charm left both sides with the illusion of victory, it will 
undoubtedly encourage wider experiments in political tele- 
vision which may radically affect the conduct of future 
elections. But this time it hardly disturbed the traditional 
rituals of a campaign carried out more efficiently than ever 
by the major party machines. On the organisational side, the 
most notable development was the greatly increased attention 
to the postal vote ; the lead given in this direction in 1950 
by a considerable number of Conservative agents has been 
widely followed on both sides. As a result the postal vote 
more than doubled and it seems probable that the Conserva- 


tives secured an even greater Majority among these electors 


than they did in 1950. 


* 


The only other major change in the local conduct of the 
campaign stemmed from the pressure of greatly increased 
costs on a budget fixed by law. Fewer leaflets were distri- 
buted and the number of posters was cut; the visible 
evidence that an election was in progress was very small, But 
the appearance was deceptive. In fact the parties were fight- 
ing with more vigour than before. The proportion of the 
electorate canvassed seems generally to have been consider- 
ably larger than it was last year, thanks to the better weather 
and the increased number of volunteer workers. Meetings 
were as numerous as ever and better attended. In general 
they were very quiet. Heckling appears to be in most parts 
of the country a dying art, Most audiences had little patience 
with interruptions, and there was certainly no decline in the 
public interest and earnestness shown last year. 


Many candidates seem to have tried honourably, though 
generally unsuccessfully, to respond to the mood of their 
hearers by saying something serious about the balance of 
payments and even occasionally about its relation to infla- 
tion. But they soon slipped off into more well-worn political 
themes. The question “Can the Tories be trusted with 
guns ?” was answered with dignity and effect by Mr 
Churchill and Mr Eden, but at the local level in the consti- 
twencies it was more often met by the counter-question, “ Can 
the Labour party be trusted with Bevan ?” ‘The Consérva- 
tives hit hardest and evoked most response on the cost-of- 
living issue, but even there the real argument was slight. 
Essentially, the campaign can perhaps best be said to have 
consisted of five sets of rival assertions: on the one hand 
“the good old days,” or on the other hand “the good new 
days”; “the sinister Bevanites” or “the warmongering 
Tories ” ; “ the extravagance of bureaucracy ” or “ the bene- 
fits of the Welfare state ” ; “ the high cost of living here ” or 
“ the high cost of living abroad ” ; “ the betrayal of Abadan ” 


Re 
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or “ the preservation of British lives.” It remain 


ype ; 10 be seen | 
what contribution all this has made to future po!icy, = 


* * * 


Educating the Masters 


The election campaign ran true to form io 4) 
Its most marked characteristic was-the way in \ hich ne 
the contenders for power pitched their appeals in a key wel 
below the mental level of the electorate. They did no $0 
much talk down to their audiences, as talk below them, The 
classic examples of this process were provided by parts of 
the broadcasts of Mr Morrison and Dr Charles yy 
But in some form the process extended to 
of the election campaign. This, more than any other fac 
explains the apparent quietness of the election. Two year 
of electioneering had made people familiar enough with the 
old arguments. They were quiet because they simply dig 
not get from the politicians what they had com 


nost levels 


saandh ; to want— 
some clear thinking and real guidance for the days ahead. | 
The people of this country are certainly not we!| aware of 


what is wrong with their affairs today ; but they are well 
aware that something is wrong. During the past four weeks 
they gathered in the chilly school halls or round their wire. 
less sets in the hope of hearing someone propound an answer. 
But now it is all said and done the answers have been woe. 
fully lacking. Again and again the earnest seeker after truth 
has been put off with abuse of the other side or 
of problems long since past. 

It seems that the politicians and the party organiser, | 
caught up in their own party battles and tied to their own | 
traditional methods, are largely unaware of the wide proces 
of education in public affairs which has been so active in 
this country during the past twelve years, and which now | 
calls for a new and more intelligent approach to th 
electorate. This process has been effected partly by the 
BBC, whose educational and current affairs talks have exer- 
cised a steadily increasing influence. (To take only on 
example, the morning news commentaries for schools hav 
a considerable adult eavesdropping audience.) Army edu 
tion helped, and for all its shortcomings part of the pres 
has done much to get the facts to the public despite the 
shortage of newsprint. If the politicians wanted a sign clos 
at hand they had it in the increased circulation of Hansard, 
now five times its prewar size, as well as of other papers and 
journals. Above all, the facts themselves have provided a 
constant spur to public attention. 


This education has not given the country the right 
answers to the questions, but it has certainly put the 
questions into the public mind. The politicians’ |2mentable 
failure to help it towards the answers will long be remem- 
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bered as the hallmark of this election, The Tories failed | 
because they feared that they might check the swing of the 
pendulum in their direction, that by saying too much they 
might lose power or tie their hands once they got 1'. Labout 


licies for 
oliticians, 
‘we must 


failed because it simply has not thought out its | 
the future. The electorate may well say of the | 
as Robert Lowe in 1870 said of the electorat« 
educate our masters.” 


* * * 


The Final Arithmetic 


The public opinion polls have attracted mo' attentive 
than ever duri this cliche c ign. The steady reduc 
tion in the lead they have ‘predicted for the Conscrvalv 
has stimulated a horse-racing interest. Many p<0p' = 
want to know just how true the estimates were 1 ‘he " 
Of the two best-known polls, that published by ‘v¢ Dat 
Express showed this week a dramatic reduction 1 ‘h¢ a 
servative lead, from 7} per cent to 4 per cent «! OOF 
The last estimate made by the British Institute «' Publ | 
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Opinion, and published by the News Chronicle, gave the 
Conservatives 49% per cent of the poll, Labour 47 per cent, 
the Liberals 3 per cent, and others $ per cent. Since the 
previous week the gap had narrowed once more, but by only 
a further } per cent, Compared with the 1950 election 
results, this estimate implied that there would be a direct 
swing of about 2} per cent from Labour to the Conservatives 
or, alternatively, a somewhat smaller direct swing plus some 
net gain of ex-Liberal votes in those constituencies where 
there was no Liberal candidate this year. The poll forecast 
for the Liberals was raised from 2} per cent last week to 
3 per cent; this implied that Liberal support would be 
approximately unchanged in those constituencies where there 
was again a candidate. 

Methods of trying to forecast the election results have been 
discussed in The Economist in the past two weeks. By those 
methods, the final poll published in the News Chronicle 
indicated a Conservative majority over Labour of about 70 
seats. The calculation depended, of course, mainly on the 
reliability of the public opinion poll, but also on the degree 
of uniformity of behaviour in the different constituencies. 
But for those who enjoy post-mortems it should be recorded. 


* * * 


Security Council Scuttle 


A helpless lethargy has descended on the protagonists 
in the Anglo-Persian dispute. Dr Mossadegh has neither 
won nor lost his contention that the Security Council had 
no business to interfere. London and Washington have suc- 
cessfully scuttled away from the threat of a Russian veto. 
The refinery is still idle and nobody but the Americans is 
showing any active desire to get it going again—and even 
they are reduced to doing nde more than running to and 
fro between the disputants (they hardly qualify to be called 
interested parties any more) with cries of distress and 
anxiety. The only signs of activity come from the Russians, 
who have persuaded Teheran to resume trade and financial 
talks, signed an agreement to supply 6,000 tons of sugar (cut 
off by the British) and have given a promise to supply a 
further 26,000 tons under their existing barter agreement 
with the Persians. 

If nothing has happened to change the outlook in Abadan, 
something grave has happened to the United Nations. This 
was the first and vital trial of the authority of the Inter- 
national Court ; and it was the first major dispute that had 
been brought to the Security Council since Mr Acheson’s 
plan to remove the stifling effect of the veto. But, far from 
drawing courage from the Acheson plan, the Council 
not only failed to rise to the occasion; it failed to 
rise at all. It just sat in its seat, wished it was anywhere but 
where it was, and scolded the British for having put it in that 
predicament. 

* 


No one can deny that Mr Morrison’s timing was a gross 
and clumsy blunder ; he was asking the Council to prevent 


What was already a fait accompli. Yet the British deserve. 


some credit for going to the Security Council because they, 
with iity-three other nations, at San Francisco, had agreed 
that thar was the right way to settle disputes which could 
not be settled through diplomatic negotiation. They and the 
world must conclude from the performance in New York 
that the Security Council is not more but less able to resolve 
international differences than national Cyomats working 
through traditional channels. 


<S went wrong? This time it is no good pretending 
a Ae * Security Council is potentially a fine instrument, 
vo rey useless only by the existence of the veto. It was 
re ae: veto, or even the threat of the veto, that produced 
Ti Menta paralysis in the council room. It would have 
Pe just the same if there had been no power to veto ; for 

"at people really feared was the ical effect of an 
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adverse Russian vote. If the members of the Council had 
believed in the rule of international law and the authority of 
the International Court, they would have been bound to feel 
that the value of upholding these institutions outweighed any 
local effects in Persia. But they did not believe this ; and 
the most disturbing thing of all is that the countries whose 
faith was weakest and who led this second “ scuttle” were 
the young countries and the small countries who would have 
gained most from a firm stand. 


* * * 


Loyalties in the Sudan 


The dust stirred up in the Sudan by Nahas Pasha’s 
denunciation of the Anglo-Egyptian condominium shows 
little sign of settling. In the past week an already complex 
situation has been further complicated by the Sudanese them- 
selves. Three sets of proposals for the country’s future are 
now in the field. Nahas Pasha demands for Egypt a domi- 
nant voice in Sudanese affairs ; Britaia, while maintaining 
that the Sudanese themselves must soon choose between full 
independence and association with Egypt, suggests that until 
they are ready to do so their political progress should be 
watched over by an international commission ; and now the 
Sudan Constitutional Commission, a body created by the 
Governor-General to represent the views of all Sudanese 
parties, has proposed that a United Nations commission 
should actually assume sovereignty over the country for 
about two years, during which time the Sudanese would 
work out their own constitution. e 


The superficial similarity between the British proposals 
and those of the Constitutional Commission is not enough 
to make it easy to find a compromise between them. The 
membership of the proposed international commission is a 
crucial problem. In the British view:the members should 
include Britain, Egypt and the United States ; but the Umma 
(Independence) Party, which is the most powerful force in the 
Constitutional Commission, has already . declared that it 
would prefer the Sudan to be supervised by such “ neutral ” 
states as Sweden and India. Moreover, the problem is not 
merely one of reconciling the views of Britain and of the 
Constitutional Commission. Unfortunately the Ashigga 
Party, and other groups which favour union with Egypt, 
have boycotted this Commission, so that its proposals do 
not represent the opinions of all Sudanese. 


There are, however, signs that Nahas Pasha’s intransigence 
is losing him allies in the Sudan. Between the Ashigga Party 
and the other pro-Egyptian groups differences have emerged 
as to the extent to which Egypt should be allowed to interfere 
in Sudanese affairs. The most striking of these develop- 
ments was last week’s declaration of support for the Governor- 


* General by Sir Ali El Mirghani, one of Umma’s most bitter 


opponents, whose influence dominates the Gabha El Watania, 
an important party hitherto sympathetic to Egypt. If the 
Egyptian Government does not modify its demands, it may 
find, when the dust clears, that the extremist Ashigga Party 
is the only friend left to it in the Sudan. 


. * * 


France Confused 


It is more than the French franc that is now in danger. 
The seriousness of the economic situation in France can 
hardly be exaggerated and it has reached a point where it 
threatens to hold up the development of the western partner- 
ship. ‘The prospect that during the next few weeks the 
French will once again be in the throes of a government 
crisis, the causes of which are described by our Paris 
Correspondent on page 985, is particularly alarming. These 
are crucial months in the cold war, in the Middle East and 
above all in the particular arena of Germany ; and the time 
has come when the western peoples, including the French 
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themselves, simply cannot afford any longer to see their 
interests sacrificed to the frustrations of government in Paris. 


Beneath the rising price indices and the collapsing political 
alliances in Paris lies the fundamental proposition that 
France, in its present mood and in its state of incomplete 
recovery from the war, is finding itself unable to face the 
burden of rearmament. That burden is so far slight com- 
pared with the load already pressing on the British economy ; 
but it would be unrealistic simply to dismiss the thought that, 
if Western Europe can be thrown into its present confusion 
by the very first steps towards rearmament, the Russians 
could yet win a major victory in the cold war merely by keep- 
ing up the threat of force and without firing a shot. 


* 


The French Assembly meets again on November 6th, only 
four months since a new parliament met after the general 
elections. But already people are talking of either fresh elec- 
tions—which, even if constitutionally feasible, would mean 
again running the gauntlet of the Communists’ vote in the 
country—or of seeing General de Gaulle come to power with 
the parliamentary backing of M. Paul Reynaud’s conservative 
group and of half the Radicals. The general himself is said 
to be confident of getting in by the spring at the latest. So 
long as no one feels sufficiently interested to see that the 
Third Force—and an able Finance Minister like M. René 


Mayer—gets a chance to succeed, the now apparently inevit- . 


able swing to the right can offer neither political nor economic 
satisfaction to the main bulk of the people of France. By his 
speech at Marseilles last week, M. Pleven has again shown 
that he could give his countrymen a positive lead if they 
would only trust and support him long enough and 
thoroughly enough to make results possible. Unless he, 
or someone like him, can soon change the tone of its political 
life, France will become in every respect a difficult partner 
and an unpredictable ally. 


* * wn 


The Irish Gap 


The report of the Central Bahk of- Ireland, published 
this week, helps to clarify the controversy about the balance 
of payments that has broken on the Irish public in recent 
weeks. The Irish trade balance has always been adverse 
but it has been compensated by large earnings on invisible 
account, from tourist expenditure, investments abroad 
(chiefly in the United Kingdom) and remittances from 
emigrants. In recent years, however, the balance has become 
more erratic. The deficit in the balance of payments was 
£30 million in 1947,..£20 million in 1948, and {10 million 
in 1949. This progressive improvement has not been 
maintained. In 1950 there was a visible import surplus of 
£87 million, reduced by invisible earnings to a payments 
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deficit of £30 million. This year the . 
wider. Trade returns for the first ye dae mn 
show an import surplus of about £97 million; and there pe 
reason to expect invisible earnings for the twelve months 
exceed £55 million to £60 million. Bee 

Soon after Mr de Valera’s return to office in June, hi 
Minister for Finance, Mr MacEntee, foretold a Dayients 
deficit of some £60 million for the present year. [pn recent 
weeks his colleague, Mr Lemass, has returned to the subject 
with speeches that have attracted much attention and caused 
some alarm. The estimated deficit has been raised to 
£70 million ; and a warning has been given that at the 
present rate of running down its foreign assets Ireland will 
cease to be a creditor country within two or three years 
The issue has become more controversial since Mr Lemax 
has accused Mr Costello’s late government of spending 
sterling assets, as well as Ireland’s loan under ERP, im. 
providently. The bank report, however, shows the under. 
lying strength of the Irish position in sterling. Last July 
the net assets of the commercial banks amounted to 
£108 million. The bulk of the import deficit of the current 
year had been incurred by that time, while earnings from the 
tourist trade and the seasonal rise of exports in the autumn 
had not yet accrued. In recent months imports have fallen 
and there is some evidence of overstocking. Moreover, the 
net assets of the Central Bank and of the Post Office Savings 
Bank are £110 million, and there are also sterling invest 
ments held by private individuals in Ireland. 


It is true that a continuing deficit on the scale of the early 
months of 1951 would soon make a breach in these last 
lines of defence. But at present-there is still ample room 
for manceuvre and some reports that have appeared abroad 
seem excessively alarmist. The fundamental permanent 
difficulty lies less in Ireland’s sterling position than in the 
dollar debt incurred under ERP, which to some extent 
swells the banks’ sterling assets. The Central Bank’s report 
deals primarily with the twelve months that ended on 
March 31st last, but its observations remain true. “The 
present economic picture is one of high consumption, high 
investment (with insufficient early output of the character 
most needed) and low savings.” Mr Costello’s policy o 
domestic investment was concerned with the restoration of 
soil fertility, an investment which was badly overdue and 
which should pay rich dividends when Anglo-Irish trade 
relations are put on a more sensible basis than recent British 
policy has allowed. The investment programme also paid 
special attention to things such as housing and rural electri- 
fication which did not contribute to immediate productivity 
and which increased the level of consumption. The task of 
Mr de Valera’s government must be to discourage some 
forms of consumption that it is altogether beyond the 
country’s capacity to afford. That will not be an casy task, 
particularly since the government’s majority is slender. In 
the meantime the result of the British general election, which 
is expected to influence the future policies and fortunes of 
the sterling area, has been anxiously awaited in Dublin. 


* * * 


Books or Slates 


Some time soon the Minister of Education will have © 
decide whether standards in the schools are to go on being 
lowered day by day under the pressure of rearmament and 
inflation or whether they are to be maintained by attempting 
less. The latest evidence of this pressure 1s a leaflet we 
out this week by the Publishers’ Association to all loca 
education authorities, giving information about the rise 
in the price of books. The diagram reproduced _ 
the association’s figures, illustrates the leap in prices © 
paper, binding and printing between 1950 and 195!. rr 
effect on the price of books is obvious unless their siz¢ 4 
quality are drastically reduced. 
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The publishers have a vested interest in encouraging a 
generous expenditure on school books, but there is also a real 
danger that the local education authorities’ allowances for 
hooks and stationery will not keep pace with the rise in 
prices, and that in the coming year schools will be unable to 
buy enough of the primary tools of learning. The Publishers’ 
Association has selected this moment to make its appeal 
because most education authorities are at present preparing 
their estimates for the coming financial year, and many of 
them are considering whether they should grant supplemen- 
tary allowances for the current year to cover the increases 
which have already taken place. 
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Fortunately the aggregate item of “ books, stationery and 
materials” comprises only some 3 per cent of the expenditure 
per pupil in primary schools and some § per cent in secondary 
schools; but the dilemma with which local education 
authorities are faced is real. If it could be thought that the 
pressure would last only two or three years—until rearma- 
ment gets beyond its peak—then a temporary lowering of 
standards could be tolerated. But if, as seems more probable, 
economies will last for a longer time and each year some 
former gains will be lost, then it would be better to sacrifice 
one full-sized victim at the start and keep the rest intact. 


* * * 


The Left and the Bright 


The comprehensive school is being attacked from the Left 


as well as the Right. While the Conservatives were bound to 
make some political use of the controversy, they have com- 
mitted themselves for election purposes anly to the guarded 
statement that they “dispute the value of the over-large 
comprehensive school.” But the current Political Quarterly, 
in whose editorial board the left-wing intelligentsia are 
heavily represented, devotes its leading article to an out- 
spoken attack on the Labour party’s recent pamphlet 
expounding “A Policy for Secondary Education.” 


_ The pamphlet wholeheartedly endorsed the comprehensive 
school on social and egalitarian grounds. It is attacked as 
‘ shallow and superficial document” intent on the single 
ot ‘oe of obliterating the prestige and status of the grammar 
. 0 : The Political Quarterly declares unqualified support 
bn the ides of an aristocracy of brains, of an educational elite 
_ entirely On ability. It rightly stresses the real equality 
fa portunity that the 1944 Education Act has already given. 
ns of practical educational policy, its attitude involves 
= 8 support for the grammar school tradition, coupled 
ein apid improvements in the secondary modern and 

chnical schools—and, at this stage, carefully devised ex- 
periments with different types of comprehensive schools. 
Messed, will not be liked in the Labour , but any- 

ing is to be welcomed that brings some ight of reason 

ject. 


bear on the fog of prejudices covering this su 
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British Guiana and Self-Government 


As each Colony in turn advances towards self-govern- 
ment, the complexity of the problems of transferring power 
becomes increasingly evident. The latest essay on this 
subject is the Report of the British Guiana Constitution 
Commission.* British Guiana has a small population of 
400,000 and a vast undeveloped territory of doubtful poten- 
tialities. Whatever the merits of the old Crown Colony 
form of government, economic progress was halting and the 
people were becoming daily more restive. In constitutional 
reform Guiana has lagged behind other Caribbean territories 
mainly because of the division of the population between two 
races—Indian and African—not altogether on the best of 
terms. The Commission sent out from Britain to break the 
deadtock refused to hold back because of racial difficulties. 
They have therefore recommended the grant of universal 
adult suffrage ; the existing limitation of a literacy test had 
disqualified many illiterate Indians and bred in them a 
sharp sense of resentrnent. They also propose the introduc- 
tion of a ministerial system, with full executive responsibility 
for Ministers chosen from the elected members of the legis- 
lature. These elected Ministers are to be a majority in the 
“ Cabinet.” That they should be so is laid down as a key 
principle, for anything less gives the facade of responsibility 
without its reality ; nothing could be more dangerous in the 
colonies today. : 


Serious difficulty arose over the composition of the legis- 
lature. If there is to be a wholly elected single house, all 
checks and balances are removed, and an inexperienced 
electorate is given unbridled sway. On the other hand the 
past system of holding the balance through a group of 
members nominated by the Governor has become the bug- 
bear of Guianese politics, the people feeling that its will is 
thwarted by autocratic powers from above. The Commis- 
sion, unanimous up to this point, here divided. The 
Chairman, Sir John Waddington, has proposed the con- 
tinuation of the nominated system, but in reduced strength ; 
the other two members—Professor V. Harlow and Dr Rita 
Hinden—recommend an all-elected Lower House, the check 
residing in an Upper House with powers not unlike those of 
the House of Lords. The stimulating argument as between 
these two opposing courses will have a relevance in all future 
colonial constitution-making. The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies has accepted the bicameral recommendation. 
British Guiana will thus have an adventurous new constitu- 
tion, bringing yet another Colony to the very threshold of 
self-government. 


* *® * 


The Hindu Code Bill 


The shelving of the Hindu Code Bill, which~ was 
described by its chief promoter, the Indian Law Minister, 
Dr Ambedkar, as “ the greatest social reform measure ever 
undertaken by the legislature of this country,” has brought 
about Dr Ambedkar’s resignation and a sharp public attack 
by him on both the domestic and foreign policies of the 
Congress Government. Dr Ambedkar is the leader of the 
Scheduled Castes Federation and his main poljtical aim has 
been to win effective political and social rights for the 
depressed classes of Hindu society from which he has himself 
sprung. He played a great part in framing the constitution 
of the Indian Republic and hoped by his Bill to modify the 
whole structure of Hindu law relating to caste, family pro- 
perty, inheritance and the status of women. Mr Nehru 
at the outset gave him full support. He said that he would 
stand or fall by the Bill and that traditional Indian society, 
if it were not reformed to keep up with the times, wo 
be swept away by revolution, as had happened to the old 
social order in China. It seemed that Dr Ambedkar could 
count also on a majority in the present Indian Parliament 


*HMSO. 3s. 6d. 
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for the measure, and that it would go through, despite the 
hostile agitation of conservative religious leaders among the 
people at large. 

Now, however, the Congress leadership has dropped the 
Bill like a hot brick. The reason is apparently to be sought 
in electoral calculations, for within three months India is to 
have its first general election en a basis of universal franchise. 
The Congress Party, led by Mr Nehru, will be opposed not 
only by the Socialists and a breakaway group from Congress 
on the left, but also by the Mahasabha, representing Hindu 
communalism, on the right. On general political issues Con- 
gress, as the party of Gandhi and Nehru, can be fairly sure 
of winning the great massés of peasant voters ; but the social 
reform legislation which seems so reasonable and progressive 
to the educated, middle-class -politicians who make laws in 
New Delhi’ strikes at social cystoms of immemorial antiquity 
which still have strong roots in the villages, and the passing 
of Dr Ambedkar’s Bill might well have swung millions of 
votes to the Mahasabha. Paradoxically, the extension of the 
franchise in India under present conditions is adverse to 
social reform. 


Opposition to the Bill, however, has come not only from 
religious conservatives, but also from thorough-going secu- 
larists who object to any legislation which does not apply 
generally to all.citizens. The Hindu Code Bill was appli- 
cable to Hindus—who have hitherto had their own system 
of law—but not to Moslems, Christians or Parsis. Mr Nehru 
wants India to be a secular state without discrimination 
between religions ; but in trying to make law specially for 
the Hindu community he has inevitably re-emphasised the 
distinctness of that community within the state, and brought 
religious issues into Indian politics in a way which he cer- 
tainly would have wished to avoid. 


* * * 


Accuracy in Elections 


The Representation of the People Act, 1944, provided 
a mechanism for keeping out of an election campaign what 
it describes as the “ false statement of fact in relation to the 
personal character or conduct of the candidate.” The speed 
with which it can work was shown last week. The Con- 
servative candidate*in one of the Nottingham constituencies 
was Mr Sheppard, managing director of a firm of clothing 
manufacturers which recently cut down production, because, 
as it explained, orders had fallen. At a public meeting on 
October 11th, the Labour candidate in an adjoining con- 
stituency, Mr Tom O’Brien, suggested (Mr Sheppard 
alleged) that Mr Sheppard’s firm had been “playing at 
politics,” that it had cut down production and laid off some 
employees to prove the folly of Dr Dalton’s much publicised 
advice to housewives not to buy. Mr Sheppard’s account 
was that the decision was taken, and explained to his work- 
people, in August, and that it antedated by a month both 
the announcement of the election and Dr Dalton’s original 
-advice to his South Wales audience. Accordingly, Mr 
Sheppard last week took action under that section of the 
1949 Act which authorises the High Court to grant an 
injunction to restrain any repetition of a “false statement of 
fact.” The Court granted an interim injunction on Thursday 
and Mr O’Brien withdrew his suggestion even before he was 
served with a copy of the interim injunction. Thus, within 
eight days the whole business was over, settled amicably in 
court by the candidates and their counsel. 


There is, it should be noted, another aspect of the section 
of the 1949 Act dealing with “false statements.” The 
aggrieved candidate is allowed to seek individual relief, the 
injunction to restrain any repetition of the statement; an 
earlier sub-section deals with the public aspect. It provides 
that a person making a false statement of fact about the 
character or conduct of a candidate, provided he makes it 
“for the purpose of affecting the return of any candidate at 
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the election,” is guilty of an illegal practice ; such ; 
is punishable on summary conviction by a fine not exch 
£100 ; and if a successful candidate is reported by a1 electing 
court as personally guilty of an illegal practice hi: election ; 
void and he may not sit for that constituency for seven ye . 
The legal armoury, at least, is. formidable. —— 
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* * x 


National Trust in Difficulties 


The stately homes of England, after rocking +) 
of their former owners, are now doing the san 
National Trust. Its latest annual report shov, 
Trust’s deficit for the year 1950 reached the formidable sum 
of £56,000, compared with {£31,000 in 1949. Expenditure 
has risen with inflated repair and maintenance co.:s. while 
amounting in 19§0 to less than £2,000,000—has ni Pes 
correspondingly ; and free legacies produced the disappoint- 
ingly small sum of £27,000 in 1950, compared with £86,000 
in 1949. The annual deficits since the war have been met 
by drawing on the Jubilee Appeal Fund, launched in 194 
when the Trust was 50 years old. What makes the future 
particularly critical is that this fund, which once 
£90,000, will be exhausted this year. 


There is no question, however, of the Trust’s becoming 
dependent on a regular annual grant from the Exchequer. 
Other ways of solving the problem can be found. I: is hoped 
that more can be obtained from annual subscriptions, which 
in 1950 brought in £18,050 ; but membership rises slowly 
and now numbers only 25,000. If necessary another special 
appeal can be made. And, on the other side of the account, 
expenditure will be less heavy now that the arrears of repair 
work left over from the war years are nearing completion. 


The National Trust’s finances might greatly benefit from 
the legislation, planned for last session but never introduced, 
to preserve historic houses. The Labour Government, while 
rejecting the recommendations of the Gowers report for 
income tax relief, proposed that the Ministry of Works should 
make grants or loans towards approved expenditure on historic 
houses. This. assistance was intended chiefly for private 
owners, but the Trust had hoped to be eligible for it too; 
it would not only help to solve present financial problems 
but would also make it no longer necessary to refuse all 
property offered without an endowment for maintenance. 
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‘The Conservative party’s attitude to these questions has 


never been defined, but it should certainly be sympathetic, 
and possibly less inhibited by fear of benefiting the rich. 
It is to be hoped that the government will see the need to 
take action quickly, for each year sees the decay of mort 
great houses. If this generation continues to pay such @ 
price for its social revolution, it will not, to quote the National 
Trust’s report, “ avoid the lasting censure of posterity.” 
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1 Top A.B.C. circulation among general 


magazines. 
9 Top readership among general magazines. 
4 Top colour advertising medium. 


4 Only magazine or newspaper to offer a 
complete merchandising service. 


5 More advertisers rely on Picture Post than 
on any other magazine in Britain. 


Editorial reputation and influence higher 
than ever before. 


Large national advertisers put their entire 
appropriations in Picture Post alone. 


g Every major advertising campaign so far 
launched in 1951 appeared in Picture Post. 
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Clans have their 
tartans, families their 
crests, guilds their 
badges; emblems of pride by 
which they stand and would be 
known. Here is another such 
symbol, a White Horse! An emblem 
by which you may know as grand a 


Scotch as ever came from Scotland. >. 
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Miniature Bottles 3/8 as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 
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business records? 


The microfilm records of today’s business on your desk tomorrow 
morning —this is the speedy Kodak service used by many of 
Britain’s best known business houses and banks. The records are 
made on high speed automatic machines and the film is processed 
overnight in Kodak Laboratories. Over 2 million records are dealt 
with every 24 hours. Kodak leadership in microfilming means not 
only speed but fine quality in every tiny copy. No wonder more 
and more businesses are using this means of safeguarding vital 
records and saving up to 99% of storage space. Perhaps it can 
help in your business. Ask a Recordak representative to tell you 
more about it. 


LTo. 

ADELAIDE HOUSE - LONDON BRIDGE - LONDON - E.C.4. Mansion House 9936 
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‘KODAK’ and “RECORDAK” are Registered Trade Marks ost /4e4 
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Lotus shoes are made, finished, and 
turned out to be in tune with the res- 
ponsibility which a man’s shoes have im 
a man’s life. In his health. In his comfort. 


In his confidence. In his credit. 


LOTUS SHOES 


FOR ALL MEN AND MOST OCCASIONS 
































Everybody who 
employs a typist 
should make it his 
business to send off 
today for the 
Recordon booklet 
No. E/1572. It 
describes an 
entirely new system 
for handling cor- 
respondence and 
reports which will 
save you hundreds 
of pounds a year. 
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The sunniest parts of all six continents BERMUDA 
are within easy reach — in a matter of BAHAMAS 
hours — by swift, sure Speedbird CARIBBEAN 
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smoothly above the weather in PORTUGEI 


pressurized comfort. Complimentary 
meals and mealtime drinks served en 
route. No tips or extras for attentive 
Speedbird service. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
SOUTH AFRICA 
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Letters to the Editor 


Apologia pro Vita Sua 


Sir—Your very just review of the 
Duke of Windsor’s memoirs ended with 
a sentence which isa little unfortunate : 

The Baldwinian myth of the King’s 

‘responsibility and selfishness, accepted 
50 readily by the very public which had 
sentimentalised over Prince Charming, 
should by this book be demolished once 

for all 

Whether the qualities imputed to the 
King are a myth or not, the imputation 
is certainly not Baldwinian, if that means 
that it was propagated by. Stanley 
Baldwin. Baldwin never in public:called 
the King irresponsible or selfish, and I 
have yet to learn that he did so in 
private. It was not in his nature. He 
passed no moral strictures ; on the con- 
trary, he spoke in terms of sympathy 
and high respect of the King’s bearing 
during the crisis. 

That crisis, as Baldwin expounded it, 
arose from the King’s determination to 
make a certain marriage. The marriage, 
in the opinion of Baldwin and indeed 
of the King’s Prime Ministers through- 
out the Empire, was incompatible with 
the Throne. I suggest that the over- 
whelming judgment of history has con- 
firmed this view. If it is correct, then 
there was only one possible resolution 
of the crisis. The whole of Baldwin’s 
irgument at the time reduces itself to 
the demonstration that abdication arose 
out of the inescapable facts, and had 
nothing to do with the King’s personal 
qualities. 


Nor, I think, did the public accept the 
decision so lightheartedly as is suggested. 
[ had occasion during that week to read 
many hundreds of letters, which I 
believe to have been representative ; 
and I can testify that public opinion 
accepted the abdication most reluctantly, 
under the compulsion of the facts, and 
with the utmost sympathy with King 
Edward. If there is any myth, it has 
been created subsequently, by con- 
troversialists who may claim to defend 
the Prime Minister’s policy, but whose 
moral judgments would have been 
repudiated by Baldwin. Any dignity in 
the proceedings at the time of the 
Abdication was due to him, to other 
British and Commonwealth statesmen, 
to the Duke’s family who behaved with 
extraordinary generosity, to his staff who 


were loyal, and finally to the public who 
wed sd the fact, with patience and 
oon “ne ie, that he wished to leave them. 


ours faithfully, Dermot MorraH 


.ondon 


Germany and the West 


Bex —The article in your issue of 
september 8th described the actual 
situation objectively, on the one hand 
slucidating how the Germans are greatly 
= ~‘playing their hand, but on the other 
- id ‘rankly admitting that the follies 
= —_ policy bear a large share of the 
responsibility for the” present state of 
“AS. Now three German reactions 


have been published in your journal. 
After the outrageous letter of Herr Peter 
Lambertus and the gratifying reaction 
to this nonsense by Herr S. H. Frowein, 
“ Mercator ” provides a typical example 
of the Germans as described in your 
article and who fully answer to the 
characteristic: “wholly unable to see 
themselves as others see them.” 


One can hardly believe one’s eyes, 
reading in Méercator’s letter that both 
world wars had their origin in the 
struggle _of Germans against the 
advancing forces from the East. This 
remark, which tries to eliminate the 
aggressive character of the wars of 
Wilhelm II and Hitler, will not have a 
reassuring effect on the free world and is 
not calgwlated to give Germany’s neigh- 
bours a very comfortable feeling The 
Germans invaded France three times 
during the last century, Belgium twice, 
and Holland once. There is much for 
which we blame the Russians, but does 
Mercator really believe that anyone in the 
occupied countries of Western Europe 
ever welcomed the German armies as a 
nolens volens occupation, prompted 
only by a _ holy struggle against 
advancing forces from the East ? 


Maybe it is the Germans’ lack of 
political sense that is at the root of these 
errors. But then there is much to be 
cured ; and the allied powers should be 
very careful indeed before paying a 
German price for the incorporation of 
Western Germany in the North Atlantic 
community, When Mercator says that 
Dr Adenauer’s fight for equality of rights 
makes no sense to the average German, 
one can only hope that the future will 
produce more Adenauers than average 
Germans . or, rather, that other 
German readers of your journal will 
make clear that Mercator and _ the 
average German are not identical.— 
Yours faithfully, 

_ E.B.F.R.G. Witrert vAN HooGLAND 

Velp, Holland. 


A Stand for Suez 


Sir,—Your leading article remarks that 
“ British pledges about the Sudan make 
it unthinkable that the results of honest 
and enlightened administration should be 
handed over to the corrupt regime 
tolerated by King Farouk.” 

May I observe that it is very regret- 
table that a similar policy has never 
been advocated in your columns when 
our honest and enlightened administra- 
tion was to be handed over to the 
inexperienced and confusing regime of 
President Sukarno.—Yours faithfully, 

The Hague E. HENNY 

{Our correspondent has missed the point 
that the British purpose is to hand over the 
administration of the Sudan to the 
Sudanese.—Eprror.]} 


Tax Evasion 
Sir,—You refer, rightly, to the * dis- 
couragement to enterprise and hard 
work caused by thes high taxation of 
incomes.” But you say nothing about 


the people who evade taxation and thus 
throw their burden on others. Messrs 
Rowntree and Lavers (“English Life 
and Leisure,” page 209) mention the 
earnings of certain women, which “ sel- 
dom fall below £20 a day,” and “ they 
pay no income tax.” Street bookmakers’ 
runners, making about £7 a week, also 
commonly evade taxation. 


Much more important than illegal 
evasion is the case of employees who 
“live in” and draw a large part of their 
remuneration in the shape of board, 
lodging, and perhaps perquisites. Why 
should they not be assessed on this part 
of their remuneration which is not paid 
in money ? It would not matter if their 
board and lodging were reckoned at a 
figure below its probable value, for the 
whole extra assessment would be a gain 
to the Exchequer, and to other hard- 
pressed taxpayers.—Yours faithfully, 

Cambridge J. E. ALLEN 


Expenses and In flation 


Sir,—May I suggest that an important 
step in combating inflation would be to 
abolish tax-free expenses, particularly 
those for entertainment ? It would first 
be necessary to prohibit paying any part 
of an emolument, salary or wage as a 
tax-free expense. (There should be no 
exceptions for Cabinet Ministers or 
Members of Parliament.) Secondly, all 
entertainment and certain other expenses 
should be excluded from what the Board 
of Inland Revenue consider legitimate 
expenses for income tax purposes. Those 
firms which have-genuine entertainment 
and other expenses could claim a rebate 
from the Inland Revenue. But the onus 
of proving that they are genuine would 
be on the individual firms. 


The growth of this subterfuge of tax- 
free expenses is a symptom of high taxa- 
tion. It is not a symptom of inflation. 
It is itself part of the inflationary 
pressure, just as high taxation is, and it 
has a peculiar and particular incidence. 
It inflates the demand for restaurant 
meals, for hotel accommodation, for 
motor cars and for a number of other 
goods including, perhaps, mink coats. 
The fact that doubling the purchase tax 
on motor cars in the last budget only 
succeeded in increasing the price. of 
second-hand cars is but one illustration 
of the effect of tax-free expenses. More 
important is their effect on the possi- 
bility of abolishing food rationing. The 
higher prices Britain has recently agreed 
to pay for its meat and butter (and pre- 
sumably higher prices for cheese, bacon 
and eggs will follow) might raise retail 
food prices to a level where effective 
demand would be no higher (or at least 
not very much higher) than existing 
ration scales. In these circumstances 


food rationing could be abolished if the 
demand from catering establishments 
could be curtailed ; and this can only be 
done by making certain business ex- 
penses come out of profits and salaries 
and not out of Government revenue.— 
Yours faithfully, 


MatTrHew 
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A French Toynbee 
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The Sum of History. By René Grousset. 
Patterson. Tower Bridge Publications. 
It is today a commonplace that 


events since 1914 have shattered the 
easy optimism about the permanence of 
Western civilisation and the automatism 
of human progress. The belief in pro- 
gress, which is itself of no _ great 
antiquity, has been challenged by new 
theories of cyclical development in a 
plurality of civilisations, each with its 
own special qualities and each growing, 
flourishing and decaying like an animal 
organism. Spengler was the prophet of 
the new disbelief in continuous historical 
progress. Then came Professor Toynbee 
with a view of history also based on the 
theory of a plurality of separate civilisa- 
tions with histories corresponding to a 
definite life-cycle, though somewhat 
more flexible and less grim than the 
philosophy of Spengler. Now we have 
in an English translation the work of a 
French writer who has been described 
as “the French Toynbee”; he is M. 
Grousset, a specialist in Oriental his- 
tory, a Catholic and a member of the 
Academy. His book appeared in its 
original edition in 1946 under the title 
of Bilan de PHistotre. 

M. Grousset’s book lacks the 
systematic and schematic character of 
the Spengler-Toynbee type of analysis 
—it is indeed a collection of essays 
rather than a single work—and he is 
much less addicted to basic pluralism 
in the conception of human civilisation ; 
he sees a continuity of development from 
the Egypt of the Pyramids to contem- 
porary Europe, where Spengler and 
Toynbee assert a series of separate 
civilisations linked only by “ pseudo- 
morphosis” or “affiliation.” On the 
other hand, Grousset comes near to the 
Spengler-Toynbee outlook in his 
emphasis on the recurrence of catas- 
trophe in history. Writing on the 
morrow of the Nazi eruption over 
Europe, including his own country, he 
refers to the “beast which has broken 
loose from its chains” and “ destroyed, 
over vast areas, a civilisation which had 
believed itself immortal.” Human pro- 
gress, he declares, “has but served to 
make our periodical relapse into 
barbarism immeasurably more deadly.” 
As a Catholic, however, he is neither 
surprised nor overcome with despair at 
the latest revivals of original sin. 
Indeed, for him the significance of 
human history lies ultimately beyond it, 
and in his last chapter, taking up 
Pascal’s theme of the “silent universe,” 
he contemplates the limits of possible 
human achievement. 


As an Oriental scholar, M. Grousset 
is deeply interested in “ the contribution 
of eastern Asia to the humanism of to- 
morrow.” He declares that “ mankind’s 
spiritual peaks are few, and if half of 
them are grouped around our Mediter- 
ranean world, the rest are to be sought 
in the Far East and in India.” This 
wide range of cultural sympathies gives 


Translated by A. and H. Temple 
254 pages. 215. 


a large horizon to a view of history 
which otherwise might be unduly Gallo- 
centric, but there is no pretence of being 
the detached philosopher, without 
loyalties of his own and above the 
battle. M. Grousset affirms his own 
attachment to liberalism, as the modern 
outcome of the Hellenic-Christian tradi- 
tion of Western Europe, and of Hitler’s 
invasions he remarks that “ thé least we 
can say is that they belonged to the age 
of Alaric and Genseric.” -Of the con- 
temporary “cold war” against Russian 
Communism he has curiously little to 
say, and his account of recent Russian 
history is strangely lacking in thé critical 
comment which might be expected from 
a writer of M. Grousset’s principles. 
But it has to be remembered that the 
book was written immediately after the 
liberation of France, at a time when 
hopes of postwar inter-Allied co- 
operation still ran high and any adverse 
criticism of Russia in France savoured 
of Vichy. 


The American Inquisition 


The Loyalty of Free Men, By Alan 
Barth, Gollancz. 253 pages. 168. 


This is the first book to deal com- 
prehensively with the cult of loyalty 
which has arisen in the United States 
and its threat to the ideals of personal 
liberty. Mr Barth believes that the 
present Communist danger in the United 
States is a problem in counter-intelli- 
gence ; in no other sense is it a real 
threat. By far the greater danger lies 
in the steps taken to fight off this bogy. 
These include not only the practice of 
character assassination in Congress, 
which Senator McCarthy has made such 
a fine art, but the well-intentioned 
inquisitions to which government em- 
ployees are subject, the web of security 
regulations in which American scientists 
are entangled, and the growing demand 
that teachers and professors subscribe to 
special loyalty oaths. 

Mr Barth is an unrepentant believer 
in personal liberty, and his view, with 
which it is hard to quarrel, is that what- 
ever is gained in unmasking a few 
disloyal characters is lost many times 
over in other ways. The best men are 
discouraged from entering government 
service, scientific research, and the 
teaching profession ; timidity prevents 
others from doing their best. Overt 
acts of spying and sabotage can and 
must be dealt with under the law. What 
Mr Barth is defending is the freedom of 
belief, whether it be right or wrong- 
headed, as a necessity for survival. 


This is a highly readable and con- 
vincingly argued book; Mr Barth’s 
views are sound and he is armed wi 
the facts about the Hiss and 
cases, the dispute at the University of 
California, the use and abuse of the 
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Federal Bureau of Investiga: 
of the most interesting p. 
transcripts from the new 
whether it is conducted by Cu» 
committee or government lo 
It will be read with profit e\ y those 
who feel that Mr Barth relic. ; much 
on the black and white in his psint-how 


Some 
es are 
USIUON, 
$si0nal 

board. 


t-box. 

The government’s loyalty ytamme 
ig so susceptible of abuse natics 
cranks, and the spiteful tha: would 
reform it by abolishing it ething 
which even Professor Chafi n his 
introduction, admires for breath- 
taking simplicity, but can: quite 
accept. There is certainly chance 


Congress would. The villains in Mr 
Barth’s drama are the “Amer: ” 
the McCarthys and McCarran. 


ANISTS, 


v I whose 
technique is so close to that of the Com. 
munists, and who, the author believes. 
are using the Communist quite 


cynically to stamp out all un: odoxy, 
What British readers may not realise js 
that many intelligent, kindly, and pro- 
gressive Americans are honestly :» doubt 
as to many of the issues Mr Barth raises. 
Even if Americans do not a!wa\ 
with him, his book should give 
strength to resist the new tyra: 


agree 
them 


Re-siting of Industry 


Industry and Planning in Ste pney, 
By D, L; Munby. Oxf rd University 
Press. 466 pages. 308. 


In 1939, :Stepney contained 200,000 
people in an area of 1,766 acres (much 
of it taken up by docks and industry), 
which répresented a density of popula- 


tion amd a degree of overcrowding 
without equal in England. “The majority 
of its dwellings were terrace houses over 
80 years old—the remainder were 
chiefly barrack-like flats Today, 


thanks to the blitz, a third of the dwell- 
ings have been destroyed, bur half the 


,population has gone and conditions are 


slightly better. The Londo: 


County 


Council’s plan envisages a further reduc- 
tion of the population to 75,000. Even 
so, in view of the space requ rements 
for schools and for open space (non- 
existent before the war), this means net 
residential densities of 136 people per 


acre, with 60 per cent of the population 
rehoused in flats—contrary their 
known wishes. In Mr Munby’s view, 
Stepney “will be an area sub- 
Standard conditions even when It 
planned by the LCC.” 


The key to Stepney’s§ -lanning 
problems, as to those of the /a:! End 
merally, is the dense concentruon a 
industry in the borough. Be'ore me 
war there was mi ony ux - 
ps 40,000 workers, and tc Hgu! 
egg 3 greater today, since industrial 
dispersal has lagged far behinc 10¢ out- 
ward movement of population. Thus 
even the LCC proposals for the © rough 
compel a choice between accep'ing ever 
longer and costlier journeys work of 
moving out a large proportion cf local 
industry. It was to investigate the 
possibilities of the second alicinative 
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che only socially satisfactory one) that 


Mr Munby has undertaken this fairly 


crailed survey of local industrial con- 
ons. His pioneer work shows up 
ne extent to which the LCC, and no 
‘abt other local authorities as well, are 
mak ng vital planning decisions on the 
basis of no more than a nodding 
, - with basic economic condi- 


acquaint ince 

Mr Munby’s findings are far from 
couraging. The industry of Stepney 
- highly variegated, and only a small 
proportion is necessarily tied to the 
docks or a central location. Many firms 
could move, without loss of efficiency, 
to an outer suburb or (less commonly) 


dis 


to a new town, and an appreciable pro- 
portion are prepared to do so—given a - 
t ~ . é . 

lead and suitable assistance. This 
oolicy, however, needs careful advance 
olanning and steps to enlist the co- 
operation and interest of local indus- 
trialists. The first, and not the last, 


requirement for replanning London is 
an effective and workable plan for 


industry ; and it is certainly a sobering 
reflection that not even the sort of pre- 
liminary survey which Mr Munby has 
privately undertaken is available for 
other boroughs. It is these sort of 
deficiencies which show how jejeune the 
British attempt at social engineering 


t be still accounted. 


Teaching Beginners 
Earning and Spending. By E. E, 
Cambridge University Press. 


45. éd. 
Income Analysis. By Richard V. 
( . Addison-Wesley Press. 182 
p 2.50. 
These two little books are both, at 


leir_ respective standards, of consider- 
ible interest to the teacher of economics 
or of “ social studies ” generally. “ Earn- 
ing and Spending” might be described 


Ss a pre-primer of economics. Com- 
pletely eschewing theory, it deals 
lustorically artd descriptively with such 
matters as population (birth-rates and 


death-rates, age distribution, local 
distribution) ; occupations (skilled, and 
unskilled ; production, distribution, or 
service) ; trade unions, wages councils, 
time-rates and piece-rates, PAYE, and 
social insurance; the organisation of 
industry and the flotation of companies ; 
forms of Government intervention; 
money; and international trade. Some 
of its generalisations and question- 
begging simplifications may well make 
4 technically qualified reader blench ; 
and the prospect of Mr Reynolds’s 
innocent students discussing, as he sug- 
gests, the pros and cons of the nationali- 
sation of the Bank of England, or the 
merits of the milk marketing scheme, 
or the advisability of a  sliding-scale 
cost-of living clause in wage agreements, 
‘hout a single theoretical clue to help 
“cm, has its appalling side. Still, a 

‘© teacher could do much to supple- 
;<nt its deficiencies; and it un- 
coudtedly fills a gap. 

Income Analysis ” is for the embryo 
*Pecialist. Its author describes it as “a 
- atribution to teaching method rather 
“an tO economic science,” and it is 


musingly easy to detect, in the lavish 
italics and frequent capitals, his attempt 
to reproduce in print the emphasis and 
cadence_which he had found effective 
in the lecture-hall. It is a very neat job 
indeed, introducing the beginner, 
methodically and painlessly, to the main 
concepts of macroeconomics, relating 
these to available national income 
Statistics, and thence passing on to the 
elements of trade cycle theory. Alas, it 
is American, and the British teacher 
using it would havé a painful transla- 
tion job ; even those who boggle at that 
job, however, will not regret consulting 
it for their own benefit.. For the benefit 
of teachers and other qualified readers 
usirig “Income Analysis ” as a refresher, 
an excellent high-level bibliography is 
included. 


The Steam-Roller 


Russia’s Soviet Economy. By Harry 
Schwartz. Jonathan Cape. 592 pages. 
365. 


When faced with the figures on Soviet 
economic development provided in this 
volume, one is struck by the fact that 
real expansion took place only slightly 
more than a decade before the outbreak 
of the war and a few years after its end. 
The Soviet regime has been in existence 
for roughly one third of a century, yet 
during that time its economy has experi- 
enced three shattering blows: the civil 
war following close on the first world 
war, the peasant resistance to col- 
lectivisation, and, finally, the German 
invasion. Seen in this perspective, the 
achievements in basic industries assume 
their proper significance. 

Under the constant fear of capitalist 
encirclement and war, the Soviet leaders 
decided to put the main stress on the 
development of heavy industry. They 
introduced new forms of government 
and economic organisation, and, in 
Stalin’s hands, the state became a ruth- 
less machine tolerating no obstacles and 
crushing all opposition. Yet, when con- 
sidering the speed of Soviet economic 
development, which required an annual 
investment of about one-third of the 
national income, one wonders whether 
such a pace could have been maintained 
without ruthlessness and whether the 
limits on the freedom of the Russian 
people were not really the result of the 
decision to industralise at suc a pace. 


Mr Schwartz’s book deals with this 
great and novel experiment. It may be 
regretted that, probably for lack of space, 
his chapters on the historical and the 
ideological background are _ rather 
sketchy. He could have shown in great 
detail how a system designed primarily 
for an advanced industrialised country 
had to be adapted to the needs of semi- 
feudal Russia. But his task was far 
from easy ; facts on the Soviet economy 
are scarce and difficult to assess. In 
general, Mr Schwartz has succeeded in 
collecting and presenting intelligently a 
great wealth of material, both Soviet and 
foreign, on Soviet industrial and agri- 
cultural development, on transport and 
trade, the planning system and finance. 
It will be left to the reader to decide 
whether the author was too sceptical or 
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too credulous in. evaluating the Soviet 
sources. But the material is there and, 
by providing it, Mr Schwartz has helped 
his readers to strike a balance between 
the achievements and the drawbacks, the 
pros and cons of the biggest political 
and economic experiment of the twen- 
tieth century, so often distorted by the 
propagandist controversies of the cold 
war, 


Rumanian Case-Study 


Rumania : Political Problems of an 
Agrarian State. By Henry L. Roberts. 
Yale University Press, (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press.) 4.14 
pages, $6.00. 


Mr. Roberts clearly had two aims in 
writing this book. One was to study 
the general problems, economic, social 
and political, of a backward agrarian 
state when it is subjected to the 
influences of Western capitalism. The 
other was to interpret the history of 
Rumania in the last half-century in the 
light of its unsolved agrarian problems. 

‘These two aims are closely related but 
not identical. Up to a point, Rumania 
can be used as an example of the back- 
ward agrarian state; it suffers from the 
typical ills of primitive and inefficient 
agricultural methods and low produc- 
tivity. Rumania has, however, special 
characteristics of its own. Its peculiar 
method of government while under 
Turkish domination left it with an un- 
balanced social structure and a particu- 
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THE | 
NEW ISSUE MARKET 
AND THE 
FINANCE OF INDUSTRY 
R. F, HENDERSON 


The impact of still higher prices and the 
1951 rearmament budget have accentuated 
the problem of risk capital for industrial 
development, in view of the effect of high 
taxation and inadequate depreciation 
allowances on company saving. This 
survey of the new issue market and other 
sources of industrial finance such as the 
LC.F.C. should, in the words of Sir Henry 
Clay’s Foreword, be studied not only by 
academic students but by those who are 
practically concerned, 
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A century ago James Wilson, founder and 
first editor of ‘The Economist,” urged 
the abolition of the Bank Charter Act and 
restoration of freedom of note issue to 
private banks. The modern case for pressing 
this policy today is argued in } 


“FREE BANKING— 
AN OUTLINE OF A POLICY OF 





INDIVIDUALISM ”’ 
by HENRY MEULEN 
2nd Ed. Macmilian, 420 pp. 7s. 6d. 
{To be obtained only from the P.R.A., 








31 Parkside Gardens, London, S.W.19) 


“His arguments are carefully developed on 
a sound basis.'"—The Banker. 
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larly unfortunate tradition of inefficiency 
and corruption in public life. Its 
enormous increase in area and popula- 
tion after the 1914-18 war set the 
Rumanian state special problems and 
diverted energies away from economic 
and social reforms. Most important of 
all, Rumania’s geographical position has 
made the assertion of national indepen- 
dence against Russia the supreme pur- 
pose of all political groups, except the 
Communists. In these respects, 
Rumania is not typical, and to use 
Rumania as a yardstick would be both 
to overestimate the warping effect of 
western capitalistic influences and to 
underestimate the drawing-power of 
Soviet communism. 


“A 

Mr Roberts is well aware of this 
danger, though he has sometimes a 
tendency to generalise on the basis of 
the Rumanian example. Nevertheless, 
his careful analysis of Rumanian prob- 
lems is of much wider than purely 
Rumanian interest and his political 
analysis is depressing but also fair. 
Thus if Rumania is now entering the 
phase of collectjvisation, this does not 
mean that it is an inevitable phase in the 
growth of a backward agrarian state ; it 
is merely a by-product of power politics. 


Cures for Indian 
Agriculture 


Indian Agriculture and Its Problems. 
3y A. N. Agrawal. The Students’ Book- 
shops Limited. 184 pages. 4s. 6d. 

The object of this sensible and read- 
able litthe book is to explain in small 
compass the major problems confronting 
Indian agriculture and its reorganisation. 
The approach is realistic, and both the 
nature of India’s food and agricultural 
problems and the choice between 
possible methods of reform are pre- 
sented in good perspective. Emphasis 
is laid on the necessity for enlarging the 
units of cultivation and of securing the 
wholehearted co-operation of the 
cultivators before modern methods of 
cultivation can be introduced. It is sug- 
gested that the best long-term method of 
reform would be to introduce a system 
whereby ownership will be respected, 
but dissociated from actual land-use, 
whilst cultivation of the village land will 
be undertaken collectively. “Thus the 
income from land will consist of two 
parts: work income and ownership 
dividend.” Joint management would 
make scientific cultivation (including 
some degree of mechanisation) possible, 
whilst rights of ownership and inheri- 
tance would not be ignored. Mr 
Agrawal faces the psychological aspects 
of the problem squarely, and realises 
that the necessary preliminary educa- 
tional and propaganda work will take 
time. 


He also gives a clear explanation of 
the failure of the government’s “ Grow 
More Food ” campaign, which has re- 
sulted in a larger area under cultivation 
but a decline in the total output of food- 
stuffs, and criticises the Colombo Plan 
on the grounds that it is financially un-. 
realistic and neglects practical problems, 
particularly those of prioritie#’ It is 
interesting that the recently issued 
report of the Indian Planning Commis- 


sion, entitled “The First Five Year 
Plan,” admits and attempts to remedy 
these defects, whilst it also comes t 
much the same conclusion as Mr 

about agricultural reorganisation ; that 
the best long-term method of reorganisa- 
tion will be to manage the land of a 
village as one farm, whilst paying an 
ownership dividend. In an otherwise 
excellent little book it is a pity that Mr 
Agrawal appears to give his blessing too 
readily to “ deficit financing.” 


Austrian Diplomacy 


Austria-Hungary and Great Britain, 
1908-1914. By A, F, Pribram. Trans- 
lated by I. F, D. Morrow. Oxford 
University Press. 328 pages. 268. 


The distinguished Austrian scholar, 
Dr Pribram, was born in London in 
1859, and came back to die here in 1941. 
This book is the last token of his abiding 
interest in our history. It is a pene- 
trating study of Angle-Austrian diplo- 
matic relations in the years immediately 
before 1914, and we owe its appearance 
to his friend and pupil Mr Ian Morrow. 


In it he is chiefly concerned to 
examine the handling of three crises, 
which followed one another in quick 
succession; the Bosnian affair, the 
Balkan Wars and the outbreak of the 
First World War itself. - For his material 
Pribram relied mainly on the mass of 
British and Austrian documents pub- 
lished between the two wars, but he 
had also lived close to the events he 
describes, and he knew many of those 
charged with the management of affairs 
in both countries. Sometimes his judg- 
ment of men seems to falter, but in the 
main his handling of these complicated 
problems is remarkably shrewd and dis- 
passionate. 


Pribram does not pretend that the 
dealings of Britain and Austria in these 
years were of first importance to either 
power, or that they were a main theme 
in the diplomatic history of pre-1914 
Europe. Britain’s principal concern was 
with Germany, while the Austrians were 
busied with Serbia and the looming 
menace of Russia over the Slav world. 
Yet these secondary relationships throw 
a curiously revealing light upon the 
whole diplomatic scene. Pribram holds 
that the British made an unnecessary 
fuss about the formal annexation by 
Austria of Bosnia-Herzegovina, but he 
admits that Grey was determined to pre- 
vent the crisis from exploding in a Euro- 
pean war. During the Balkan troubles, 
1909-1913, he also thinks that the British 
exerted themselves with considerable 
success to damp down the dangerous 
rivalry of Austria and Russia, but his 
most significant comments are reserved 
for the outbreak of the general war in 
1914. Pribram is convinced that the 
Austrians were determined to fight 
Serbia whatever the consequences, and 
he recognises that the British tried hard 
to stave off the calamity. But he argues 
that Grey could and would have done 
more had he not unfortunately been 
convinced that a great struggle was un- 
avoidable. Grey might well have been 
painfully surprised to learn that in the 
last resort the peace of Europe depended 
upon his own unflagging exertions, 


‘account of the procedure in) muazistrates’ 
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Shorter Notices 


Motorists and the Law. By K \ 
Stevens. 116 pages and Index 


Rent Restrictions. By EF. |) 
Stevens. 130 pages and Index 


These are two further volumes in the 
“This is the Law” series by :he;, pub- 
lishers and both of them tackiec cies 
wide public importance. That on moro; 
is as comprehensive as its title suocests 1] 
begins with a short account of the |, 
contract (buying and insuring ; ir 
the problems that may arise when 
parked or garaged) and continues with th 
various statutory requirements govern. 
or should govern, the condition .n4 mair 
tenance of the car as well as nanage- 
ment on the road. It concludes \ short 


195} 


an 


courts. 


The law governing motor vehicles can 
be said to be detailed rather thin comp! 
cated. The Rent Restriction Act: 
their attendant judicial decisions. 
They are a monument to the in 
lawyers and the moral cowardice of poli- 
ticians. Miss Dangerfield does not fully 
solve the problem of arrangement Pro- 
bably no one could. Her chapters are jong 
and an understanding of all they have to 
explain would have been helped if each 
had been given a short summary of the 
points dealt with in it and by a more de- 
tailed index. But a feature which is of the 
greatest value is her abundant use of 
imaginary instances to illustrate the more 
formal language of the main text. By now 
so much of the law of rent restriction is 
case law that no other method of explana- 
tion is anything like as good. Both these 


>. and 
re both 


nuity of 


books can be recommended to the lay 
public—with one proviso; that is, if any 
book on rent restriction can do anything 
more for the layman than reinforce his 


belief that only a judge can sa\ 
law is and that many of the poin: ed 
as settled are settled simply because there 
is no appeal from the House of Lords. 





Issue, Control and Regulation of 


Capital. By F. P. Randall. Hefe 

117 pages. 128. 6d. 

This book, we are told at the outset. “'s 
presented in six separate yet inter-related 
sections in which is contained sudject 
matter of importance underlying |) Com- 
pany Finance, (2) The Power to Borrow 


and Increase Capital and Methocs of Ravs- 
ing Capital, (3) Financial Control, (4 
Treasury Approval and CIC Require- 
ments, (5) Requirements of the Council o! 


the Stock Exchange and (6) The Pros 
pectus, which is considered in reiauon 1 
Statutory and Stock Exchange require 
ments, responsibilities and liabilities in con- 


nection therewith, its preparation and pud- 
lication, and the significance of important 
sections of the Companies Act, |' I als 
gives a summary of the scope of th¢ work; 
unfortunately it also gives some of the 
almost unreadable style in which ‘he 500 
is written. This is a pity, for Mr Randall 
ploughs a useful field, and he 1s clearly # 
man who knows his statutes down to te 
very last Capital Letter. 


* 


A Different Civilisation. —Ow»e © ! 
change in the date of publication, ©! which 
The Economist was not potified, se 

umming on Russia, by >tepace 
Grah poe a Jast week. We have 08 
been i ed that the book wil! nol be 
published until November 151). 
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KITCHEN STOVES (Radiation) BEDS, FURNITURE 
(Heal’s) BABY POWDER (Fohnson & Johnson Ltd) 
CARS (Fowett) CHOCOLATE BISCUITS (Cadbury’s) 
TOOTHBRUSHES (Halex) MEN’S WEAR (Austin Reed) 
“LIGHTNING” FASTENERS (J.C.J.) STOCKINGS, 
UNDERWEAR, GLOVES (Morley) BEER (Beer is Best) 
RADIO AND TELEVISION (Ultra) COFFEE (Red, 
White & Blue) CIGARETTES (Churchman’s No. 1) 
SHAVING CREAM (Shavallo) TOILET ROLLS (Jzal) 
ELECTRICAL FITTINGS (Troughton & Young Ltd) 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANTS (San Izal, Zal Pine 
Fluid) ADHESIVE DRESSINGS (Band-Aid) PORT AND 
SHERRY (Sandeman) FOUNDATION CREAM (Skin 
Deep) sweets (Pascall’s) .BaBy FOOD (Ostermilk, 
Farex) MEN’S HATS (Men’s Hat Promotion Lid) 
BEAUTY PREPARATIONS (Boots No. 7) HOLIDAYS 
(Poly Tours) BATHROOM FITTINGS (Youngman) 
WHISKY (Old Angus) WINDOW AND PLATE GLASS 
(Pilkington Brothers Ltd) ETC., ETC. 


It would be a 


Strange 


that had nothing mn 1t advertised by 


F.C. PRITCHARD, WOOD 
& PARTNERS LIMITED 


ADVERTISING & PUBLIC RELATIONS 
25 SAVILE ROW, LONDON, W.1 
TELEPHONE: REGENT 7080 (16 LINES) 
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Business Car Hire a 
LOWERS your costs | ELECTRICITY 


© 
Many famous British companies are using our special Business | Why IS there 


Car Hire Service—to their profit. 

They have discovered, as you will, that this individually planned | ) 
¥ service often reduces travelling costs to a considerable degree. a Plant Shortage pA 

For meeting clients at airports or docks, for making sales calls 

or for entertaining—in fact, for all your journeys a fine new 














weamr scrugeers wo 


{ 
| 


chauffeur-driven car is always at your service... bringing your | DEMAND FOR ELECTRICITY Is still increasing 
company added prestige and efficiency. Only the large resources | more rapidly than supply. There is still a severe | 
of Daimler Hire Ltd. can offer such facilities — and guarantee | shortage of generating plant. | 
absolute reliability. The st-war what charts beevitabl 

oon Se | -W was inevitable 
€ARS INCLUDE latest model 1951 Daimler limousines, Humber | po P ge  pagheeaaaas 
Puliman limousines, Humber Super Snipe saloons. DRIVE YOURSELF | In 1941 the Government ordered that no new 


SERVICE provides Humber Super Snipe, Standard Vanguard, Humber 
Hawk, and Hillman Minx saloons. 


power stations should be built except for war | 
emergency needs. They knew then that this 
: would mean a plant shortage at the end of the 
= war and exonerated the supply authorities from 
aimler all blame. New power station construction 

' started in 1945, But a gap of four years had 
“Hire Ltd: 77 ss becca! | : 


representative to call. 










By Appointment 
Motor Car Hirers 
to HM. The Ring 





243 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.7 | If the gap was to be bridged by 1952, then, 
eae RS ace, Rats aR or Wear en from 1945 onwards, it would have been 
necessary to have doubled the pre-war annual 
record rate of construction (765,000 kilowatis, 
in 1938). This was impossible. A modern 
power station takes four or five years to com- 
In the end. . . in the natural process of plete. ~Materials and manpower were short. 
trial and error .. .. you wilt find and. «| Factories had to be converted back to peace- 
fully appreciate ali thé good reasons | time needs. Exports had to have priority. The 
why this tobacco is called... | |x early post-war years were full of difficulties for 
| the heavy electrical plant manufacturers. 
The following figures show what was in 
fact achieved. 























CALENDAR YEAR NEW PLANT ACTUALLY INSTALLED 


kW (s.0.) 

1946 307,000 

1947 340,000 

e 1948 566,000 

e 1949 703,000 

ifet™ it — 
NEW PLANT PLANNED 
1951 & 2 2,150,000—2,650,000 


(Two years) 


And now the new Rearmament Programme 
has increased demand still further. The gap 
will be closed. Industry is capable of attaining 
the higher rate of plant construction now 
required. If plans for new plant go through 
PLAYERS smoothly in the coming years, there should be 


ee ED: lik _an end of power cuts by 1956, 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Diplomacy Under Difficulties 


Washington, D.C. 


N the course of a statement made before leaving Moscow 
| the United States, Admiral Kirk, the American 


Ambassador, said to Mr Vyshinsky, the Soviet Foreign 
Minister : 
The Soviet Government must surely recognise that, as a 
simple statement of fact, the breakdown of armistice talks in 
Kore, would add greatly to the explosive character of the 


situation and might stimulate a course of events which would 
indesirable from the point of view of both our 
nments, . 

According to a credible account of this meeting within the 
Kremlin, now current in Washington, Mr Vyshinsky here 
stopped the translator and asked: “Is that a threat?” 
Admiral Kirk pointed out that he had already described it 
as merely a simple statement of fact. 


oO 
< 


Ten days later Mr Vyshinsky said in his reply: 


Mr Kirk . . . made rather strange allusions to some 
sort of possible “ unpleasantness ” between the USSR and 
the United States of America in case of unfavourable results 
of these discussions. . . . 1s it permissible first of all to ask 
exactly what “undesirable consequences” or “ unpleasant- 
nesses ” the American Government has in mind? If it is 
a question of the possibility of a further worsening of Soviet- 
American relations then it is only barely possible to imagine 
that these relations can worsen even more after President 
Truman stated to the whole world that agreements with the 
Soviet Union are not worth the paper on which they are 
written. 

Mr Vyshinsky was here recalling the President’s speech 
at the Library of Congress in Washington on September 17th 
in which, after observing that the Soviet society was “a 
jungle through which the naked power of the government 
prowls like a beast of prey, making all men afraid,” Mr 
Truman said, “ A Bolshevik agreement is not worth the paper 
it is written on.” Less than twenty-four hours after the 
details of the Kirk-Vyshinsky encounter had been revealed 
by the Moscow radio, the President said in reply to a ques- 
tion at his press conference that he stood upon his assessment 
ot the value of an agreement with Russia. 

All this is an unusually compact example of the sort of 
thing irom America that makes statesmen and diplomats 
wince and nourishes the doubts which “ neutralists” in the 
iree world feel about American leadership and, sometimes, 
about American motives. There is,something to be said 
in Mr Truman’s defence. Of all the agreements the Kremlin 
fas droken, including those under which it promised freedom 
to the satellite countries in Europe, none has more directly 


Factad ¢} . . . 
aftected the United States than the Sino-Soviet agreement of 
1945 


[i the Russians had honoured the undertakings they gave 
the Chinese Nationalists in that year a whole train of 
events which have badly hurt the United States might have 
deen avoided, and the dreary inquest on American policy 
in the Far East which is now dividing the country and 
weakening the Truman Administration might never have 
gun. So Mr Truman must feel, with what may well be 
in understandable bitterness. A further truth is that though 


1. Li. 
tS Slunt or spur-of-the-moment observations often tend to 


. 


obscure the fact, there has never been any real cause to 
doubt that the President is utterly and genuinely intent upon 
the procurement of peace. 

The proposition that the allies of America have no just 
Cause to worry over American motives is one that can be 
advanced with conviction. But it is another thing to argue 
that there is no cause for worry over American methods, 
and a high proportion of those Americans in Washington 
who are able, by reason of experience or training, to take 
an objective view of what is now going on do not nowadays 
make-the attempt. 

* 


In the United States today it is not only safe, but politically 
rewarding to confuse public opinion and obstruct the policy 
the government is pursuing abroad, provided only that this 
is done in the name of anti-Communism. And the phenomena 
which cause alarm and despondency among America’s allies 


often turn out on examination to grow out of the confusion 


and obstruction which can be created under the prevailing 
rules. 


Opinion is now sufficiently confused, for instance, to 
enable two Senators to announce, without any subsequent 
outcry, that they had voted against the appointment of a 
skilled diplomat, Dr Philip Jessup, as one of the United 
States delegates to the United Nations, not because they 
doubted his integrity and loyalty, but because, due to attacks 
made upon his integrity and loyalty, he no longer had the 
confidence of the country. “He is a controversial figure,” 
one of the Senators said, in explaining his vote. “ His con- 
firmation, I fear, would divide the country at a time when 
above all else we need unity.” 


The view that the way to restore confidence in a man 
who had been unjustly attacked might be to support his 
confirmation does not appear to have exerted any wide appeal. 
Neither the Senator nor any substantial part of his audience 
seemed to be concerned with the question whether, in pro- 
viding evidence that men oc integrity could be barred from 
office simply because they had been unjustly attacked, they 
might be enunciating the doctrine that accusations without 
proof will henceforth be given as much weight as accusations 
with proof. If this is to be the case, national unity will be 
possible only so long as those who have never committed 
themselves on any issue (and thus cannot be controversial 
figures) are nominated for high office. Opinion has been 
sufficiently confused to make this sort of intellectual and 
moral cowardice pass for statesmanship. 


How far is American policy being obstructed because 
American policy-makers fear to do or say anything which 
may attract the attention of those who see that it is no 





‘* AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 
to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. 
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longer necessary to prove, but only to make accusations ? 
it is hard to say. Has American pelicy on the Anglo-Persian 
oi) dispute been affected by an instinctive partiality in the 


State Department for attitudes calculated to cause the least. 
-political trouble at home ? . Was this what tipped the balance, 


produced the instructions which the American delegation 
followed in the Security Council, and made inevitable last 


week’s decision to avoid the awkward consequences of uphold- — 


ing the rule of law ? There are those ‘who think it was. 

And are the confusions of opinion and distortions of policy 
which American methods are now producing going, at the 
best, to set back and at the worst to remove any immediate 
prospect of a fresh examination in east-west relations ? 
The question is one that can be asked with a full realisation 
that if American energy and initiative had not led the way 
to the present enhancement of western strength—and it did 
so while working under the rules which American methods 
impose—the opportunity for such an examination would 
have been most unlikely to occur at ail. 


As it is, there is no assurance that the access of strength 
on the western side has yet been great enough to produce 
on the Soviet side a state of mind that might make any fresh 
examination.a profitable exercise. It is a tenuous argument 
that Mr Vyshinsky’s query as to what the Americans mean 
by an undesirable course of events may indicate a new 
Russian anxiety to avoid such a course of events ; and the 
thesis that there was an undercurrent of disquiet in Mr 
Stalin’s statement on the explosion of the second Russian 
atomic bomb is one which, as the Americans sometimes say, 
you can take or leave alone. 


The Kremlin must now be watching the United States 
with more than normal concentration and attempting with 
more than normal application to determine the significance 
of what it sees. Whether the Russians have yet learned 
enough about American methods to interpret the pheno- 
mena accurately is one of the questions of the hour. For 
example, there will doubtless have been flown to Moscow 
by now copies of the current issue of Collier’s magazine, 
which is wholly devoted to a projection of “ Russia’s Defeat 
and Occupation, 1952-1960,” replete with “ artists’ concep- 
tions ” of what Moscow will look like as atom bombs burst 
above it and imdginary eye-witness accounts by prominent 
writers of events before and after the victory of the United 
Nations forces. What construction are the analysts in the 
Kremlin going to place on this manifestation of American 
journalistic) methods ? 

It is impossible po tell. It is possible only to say that if 
they know their business the analysts in the Kremlin will 
note at once that the editors of the magazine have been 
sufficiently well aware of the temper of the nation to call 
this excursion “ Preview of the War We Do Not Want,” and 
to see that this title, an insurance-policy against public dis- 
pleasure, is repeated at the top of each successive article. 


Cities Can be Good 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN OHIO] 


Lorp Bryce remarked that the conspicuous failure of the 
United. States was the government of its cities—a statement 
still generally true. But a conspicuous exception is the 
government known nationally as “The Cincinnati Experi- 


ment.” The honest, efficient, non-partisan administration © 


of Ohio’s second city is no longer an experiment, having 
been established some twenty-five years ago. Yet it is still 
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the pilot city for engineers of municipal reform. Interest 
in this phenomenon -of-a large American city which has 
never—well, hardly ever—had a political scandal i: the past 
quarter-century is heightened by the fact that th: municipal 
election-on-November 6th will reflect many cr 
of state and even national politics.” The current 
reveals the. difficulties, familiar to municipal re!ormers in 
America, of intaining a local reform coalition when 
its members are divided along partisan lines in state ang 
national politics. 

The practical reformers who wrote Cincinnati's new City 
Charter in. 1924 represented a coalition of independent 
Republicans and “ regular” Democrats. Until then. fo; more 
than fifty years the city had been a notorious example of the 
boss-ridden American community, sometimes under Demo. 
cratic rule, more often under Republican contro|. Severg| 
attempts at reform had been made, bur their successes had 
been, as is so often the case in the United States, rare and 
lamentably brief.. By 1924, however, a crisis had arrived 
Weary of waste, poor servic€and dictation from a politica 
boss who did not even trouble to reside in the city, the 
voters rebelled against paying more taxes, and essential ser. 
vices were threatened. Out of this crisis rose the Charter 
Committee, a fusion of Republicans disgusted by their 
party’s local performance and Democrats whose political 
motives had been purified -by long confinement to the rok 
of opposition. Taking advantage of the home rule clause in 
Ohio’s constitution, this committee drafted a plan calling 
for a small city council, of nine members, to determine all 
policies and appoint- a non-party city manager t 
admmister them through a civil service staff. Voting wa _ 
to be non-partisan, too, through the Hoare system of pro 
portional representation. The new Charter was approved by 
the voters, and the first City Council under it was clected 
in November, 1925. It took office the following January, 


S-CUITERts 
Campaign 


* 


Here was something of a revolution in Cincinnati, which 
is still the largest consistently Republican community in the 
United States, Significantly, in 1924 its voters gave Calvin 
Coolidge the biggest local majority of any presidential candi- 
date up to that time. For eight years thereafter |arge major: 
ties were piled up for Republican. candidates {or county, 
state and national offices, though local Republicans were 
regularly losing municipal elections. This seemed to prove 
that supporters of the Charter were right in believing that 
good local government is possible without either submitting 
to or injuring the national: political organisations. 


The success of the new system was immediate. Long- 
delayed improvements were built and new ones planned, 
while economies were made in the running 0! the «lly. 


Wisely, the new city fathers steered clear of the shoals of 
extravagance on which so many promising municip.! reforms 
have been wrecked. The city remained solvent cven the 
depths of the great depression of the nineteen thirtics. Cleve- 
land, New York, Kansas City and other cities paid Cinei- 
nati the tribute of imitation, though most of their reform 
administrations failed because they did not study («Ir model 
carefully. But the Cincinnati experiment has |<:icd long 
enough to prove itself. .When the Republicans held contra 
of the council from 1941 to 1945, they did not c\en try © 
return to “the good old days.” 

_. The reasons for this success are a topic for chronic local 
dispute. -The new order was favoured by two )ocky #F | 
dents. Early Charter councils had more money 10 spemd 
than their predecessors, owing to a change in the Olno ta 
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~~ O”™ PATRON John Christie and pet pug sit back con- 

*, tentedly . . . as did some 300,000 influential world 

citizens while reading about Christie’s British Mozart 
Festival in the international edition of LIFE. 


Published in English every other week, LIFE INTER- 
NATIONAL’s single, world-wide edition graphically re- 
ports the world’s events, large and small—and describes, 
in vivid pictures and words, the democratic way of life. 
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prove Read by Englishman John Christie and many others 


with unusual influence in 120 countries*, LIFE INTER- 
NATIONAL is an international spokesman for ideas 
about the free world—and an advertising showcase for 
products made by free men. 
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laws which gave the cities a larger proportion of state 
revenues. They were fortunate. too, in that municipal elec- 
tions came in odd years, and thus were spared the distracting 
pressures of state and national politics. More basic reasons 
for a record of accomplishment which has attracted national 
attention are the businesslike administration of all city services 
by the city managers (there have been only three so far) ; 
the active support of women in the community, who have 
brought an almost religious zeal to the Charter movement 
and helped check the appetite of Democrats for the fruits 
of patronage ; and, most important of all, the reformers’ 
realisation that all political action requires political organisa- 
tion. The volunteer machines of the Charterites are organised 
on a year-round ward-and-precinct basis. An impartial his- 
torian would add that the city was ripe for the change when 
it came. The regular Republicans reformed along with the 
city. Indeed, with the passing years the Charterites have 
had to reach ever farther into the past for campaign ammuni- 
tion. The cry, “ Keep the rascals out ! ” has an obsolete 
ring for young voters and candidates—four of the nineteen 


candidates for the Council this year are under 36 years old— - 


who were scarcely out of their cradles when the “ rascals ” 
were in. 

The Charterites themselves attribute the success mainly to 
the proportional representation system of voting—a highly 
debatable point. In solidly Republican Cincinnati, it is true, 
the Republicans would win consistently if balloting were 
under party emblems. The non-partisan ballot favours an 
independent coalition of rebel Republicans and minority 
Democrats. At the same time, PR encourages voting by 
minority blocs, religious, racial, economic, suburban, and so 
forth. It has also produced, in three elections, a council of 
four Republicans and four Charterites, with the ninth man 
dictating the choice of a Mayor, who presides over the 
council and has certain appointive powers. PR has been 
consistently opposed by two of Cincinnati’s three daily news- 
papers. Yet it has survived, though by small margins, three 
well-organised Republican attempts to repeal it. Cincinnati 
remains Republican in state and national politics, but prefers 
a non-partisan municipal government. 


A legitimate criticism of PR is that under it one cannot 
vote on issues, but only for individuals. Publicity is so 
important as to give a big advantage to councillors seeking 
re-election. When one fails to run again he creates a serious 
problem for his colleagues. That problem has turned up in 
a rather complex form in this year’s campaign. Mr Charles 
Taft, younger brother of Ohio’s senior Senator, Mr Robert 
Taft, withdrew from the race for the council because he 
hopes for the Republican nomination for Governor next 
year. This has created a string of dilemmas for his four 
fellow-Charterites on the council—and for the local Republi- 
can organisation which he has fought for years. Mr Taft 
cannot count on the support of that organisation. He is in 
the embarrassing position of having to oppose it in the city 
elections in 1951, while being committed to its support in 
the state and national races in 19§2. 


The Republican candidates for the council are following 
their custom of linking the local race with their party’s 
national opposition to the Truman Administration. To 
remove the Democrats from Washington, they argue, one 
must “start a fire at the grass-roots.” The Charterites, 
on the other hand, profess @xclusive interest in municipal 
welfare and condemn the Republican insistence upon “ party 
regularity ”"—-which Mr Charles Taft must endorse next 
year in state and national affairs. 


It is very confusing, even to the subtle political under- 


va 
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standing of an electorate reared on the intricate dict of PR. 
No doubt the withdrawal of Mr Charles Taft ha; weakened 
his group’s chances in the race for the city council, But : 
the voters remain serenely confident that their good govern. 
ment will endure, whatever the outcome on November 6th. 
Their example, they feel, has long since proved tha 


. American cities can be good, given the necessary will, inteljj- 


gence and practical organisation. 


American Notes 
Congress Goes Home 


Twenty-five million words had flowed into the Con. 
gressional Record when this most long-winded and investj- 
gation-minded session* of Congress decided last week to 
shut up shop, but $13 billion in appropriations remained 
to be dispatched on the last day. Included in this sum was 
$7.3 billion in new money for foreign aid, a compromise 
about half-way between what the House, sticking close to 
the authorisation figures, thought should be spent, and what 
the Senate had arrived at by applying a blind ¢ per cent 
cut. Economy, however, often goes before a spree even 
in the Senate, which, full of virtue, then succeeded in press- 
ing an additional $100 million on Spain, though the Adminis- 
tration had not asked for it, and $450 million in unallocated 
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funds, designed for aid to Spain, Jugoslavia and Westem 
Germany, was already included. The conferees accepted 2 
$200 million cut in military assistance for Western Europe, 
but otherwise the House figures stand. For the main areas 
the division of funds is as follows :— 


Economic Military 


Aid Aid 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Peper eer Pee eT ter ce ree 1,022 4,819 
Asia and the Pacific .....2..c.cs00000: 237 99 
Middle East and Africa ...........-+4- 160 396 
American Republics ...........006.006: 21 38 


The last day’s work, which involved acceptance of a $4 
billion appropriation for military bases as well as the fojeig. 
aid compromise, brought total appropriations for this sessio® 
to approximately $85 billion, though not all this will be 
spent this year. det 
As Representative Byrnes of Wisconsin pointed out = 
urging the House to reverse itself and pass the tax Bill, the 
place for economy is in appropriations, not in tax measures. 
Congress had, for example, raised the salaries of governmeal 
servants to the tune of $650 million a year ; now 1 we 
pay the piper. He failed to convince his Republican a 
leagues, but most Democrats, suitably chastened by t 
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unexpected success of their revolt last week, then voted to 
accept the new tax Bill which, in effect, was still the old 
one, though it had been softened slightly for taxpayers in 
the lowest brackets and stiffened slightly in its EPT and 
capital gains provisions. It has now been signed by the 
President, so that the new income tax rates and excise levies 
can go into effect on November 1st. The new corporate 
rates are retrospective to April 1, 1951. All three of these 
tax increases automatically lapse on April 1, 1954, unless 
Congress extends them. 

In signing the tax Bill, Mr Truman expressed his dis- 
satisfaction with it. It fatlsk—probably by about $5 billion 
this yvear—to put the government on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
and he regretted that, instead of closing loopholes in the 
present tax laws, it opens new means for wealthy taxpayers 
to escape carrying their proper share of the load, such as 
excessively liberal capital gains provisions, unnecessarily 
generous depletion allowances, and family partnerships which 
permit splitting of income for tax purposes. But if Mr 
Truman means to ask for more taxes next January, he must 
be prepared for a stony reception. No Congressman likes 
to raise taxes in an election year, and Republican opposition 
to “excessive spending” kept the majority even for this 
year’s tax increase to a niggardly 25 in the Housé. 


* * * 


Road to Rome 


Mr Truman’s decision to make General Mark Clark, the 
“ liberator of Rome,” the first American Ambassador to the 
Vatican is to be allowed to simmer until January, when Con- 
gress returns to Washington. It will certainly be kept near 
the boil, not only by the indignant Protestants, who regard 
the step as a threat to the separation of church and state, 
but also by Texans outraged by the choice of a man whom 
they hold responsible for the massacre of the Texan National 
Guard Division on the Rapido River in 1944. 

Mr Roosevelt took the first step to revive diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican, which had lapsed in 1868, when 
he sent Mr Myron Taylor, like General Clark a Protestant, 
to Rome as his personal representative in 1940. This caused 
a storm of protest, but the despatch of a personal envoy did 
hot require confirmation by the Senate and the arrangement 
was continued until Mr Taylor’s resignation last year. The 
appointment of an Ambassador, however, can be made only 
with the consent of the Senate, and Senator Connally, the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, who is up 
for re-election in 1952, and is unwilling to do anything to 
prejudice his chances, will do his best to persuade his 
colleagues to turn down the appointment. 

Normally, the President, if he wished, could make a recess 
appointment, but this is not possible in the case of General 
Clark, who is unwilling to resign from the Army. Congress 
must first exempt him from a law passed in 1870 which 
lorbids army officers to hold civilian posts. At this point the 
Armed Services committee, on which the Protestant South 
's strongly represented, will have its say. Mr Truman was 
no doubt aware, when he hastily made his announcement at 
- tail-end of the Congressional session, that the inevitable 
dciay would give Senators a chance to sound out public 
°pinion on a highly controversial issue. 

A ates. to Pong: White House, the dispatch of an 
deine : . the Vatican would help to co-ordinate the 
Comencniae anual world to combat Communisni. The anti- 
Rink heres. which can be stretched to cover most 
The Neteaut = e as however, to muffle Protestant protest. 
socal = of Churches of Christ, representing 29 
dhaephy a S oro over 30 million members, dissents 
rsa Bs Pht r Truman’s own pastor issued a blast 
of revividg . - An additional advantage, often mentioned, 
Bives access to the “ee mac tog reser 4 aa 
also, it is thought di hwo 2 a eee ae 

: , diminish anti-American feeling in Catholic 
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countries. A number of Protestants suspect, however, that 
it was the hope of influencing the Roman Catholic vote in 
critical states such as New York next year which decided Mr 
Truman. Senator McCarthy’s chances of delivering the 
Catholic vote to the Republicans might be much diminished. 
If these were the President’s calculations, they would have 
been served better by a more adroit choice of an Ambassador. 


* « * 
The Senate Shirks Its Job 


The President has given Dr Philip Jessup a recess 

appointment to the post of delegate to next month’s United 
Nations Assembly, undeterred by a 3-2 vote against him in 
the subcommittee considering his nomination and the 
knowledge that, had the matter been brought to a vote 
before Congress adjourned, the Senate almost certainly 
would have turned him down. Dr Jessup’s “impressive 
recor .’ which includes five previous posts with Uno, 
weighed more heavily with the President than the unproven 
and partisan charges of Senator McCarthy and: Mr Harold 
Stassen. Technically, confirmation will be in order when 
Congress reassembles in January, but by then the Assembly 
should have completed its work. Dr Jessup’s appointment 
as Ambassador-at-Large, in which he was confirmed without 
objection in 1949, is not involved. 
_ To. send Dr Jessup abroad under a shadow, even though 
it is only that of Senator McCarthy, is manifestly unfair, 
both to the man himself and to the work of the American 
delegation. But many Senators were determined not to be 
forced into a decision between seeming to support Senator 
McCarthy, by disapproving Dr Jessup, or seeming to approve 
the Administration’s policy in the Far East by confirming 
him. In fact, the allegations which weighed most heavily 
with the subcommittee were not Senator McCarthy’s—his 
charges that Dr Jessup had “an affinity for Communist 
causes” made little impression—but Mr Harold Stassen’s 
more sober, if equally untenable, line that Dr Jessup’s 
errors of judgment were responsible for the collapse of 
General Chiang Kai-shek. In the view of Senator Smith 
of New Jersey, whose usually thoughtful vote was the 
crucial one, Dr Jessup was a “ symbol of a disastrous China 
policy.” 

The State Department must accept a large part of the 
responsibility for the result. It not only allowed Dr Jessup’s 
appointment to be fought out on the irrelevant, much-scarred 
Chinese battlefield, but it also refused to admit any possi- 
bility of past error, to the disillusionment .of its friends. 
Recognition of Communist China was never even 
“ considered ”—a statement which Dr Jessup had to qualify 
almost at once. It had been “examined”—with a mind 
closed against change—but not “ considered,” which would 
have involved an open mind. An assumption of infallibility 
which requires such hair-splitting may be an understandable 
reaction to the McCarthys and Stassens, but it does not 
make for confidence in the candour or courage of the State 
Department. Mr Acheson recently complained that the 
number of candidates for the foreign service had fallen off 
by half, mainly because of an unwillingness to undergo 
personal attacks in Congress. It is not an inviting prospect 
when a man of Dr Jessup’s eminence is tarred apparently in 
the hope that some of the pitch will stick to his friend and 
sponsor, General Eisenhower. But the State Department 
will also have to be more adroit and courageous in defending 
its men and its record. This may be easier now that Senator 
Taft, as a formal candidate for the Presidency, has decided 
it would be wise to dissociate himself a little from Senator 
McCarthy. 


7 * * 


Ethics for Officials 


The need for a stricter code of ‘conduct for public 
officials became painfully clear during last spring’s investiga- 
tion of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the giant 
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government lending agency. A sub-committee under the 
chairmanship of Senator Douglas of Illinois .was charged with 
considering the whole problem and, in particular, Senator 
Fulbright’s proposal for a permanent Commission on 
Ethics. It placed its findings last week before a public even 
more perturbed by new revelations of corruption and 
improper behaviour in the collection of federal taxes. So 
cynical were Americans becoming about the feathering of 
private nests by public servants that President Truman, 
without waiting for the report and, indeed, without giving 
the committee credit for the idea, asked an unenthusiastic 
Congress to adopt one of its main recommendations: that 
Congressmen and all federal officials with salaries of over 
$10,000 a year should make annual statements of their 
income from other sources. 


The report is the work.of a group of Senators, drawn 
from both parties, who are noted for their liberal outlook 
and reforming zeal. They allot the lion’s share of the 
responsibility. for the “ degeneration of moral standards in 
government ” to the executive, but the share of Congress is 
not overlooked, and the report recognises that low standards 
in the conduct of public affairs are a symptom of low 
standards in the country generally. Influence “ pedlars ” 
and other operators in the twilight zone between legal and 
illegal behaviour can exist only.as long as businessmen and 
others are willing to patronise them. As a former Secretary 
of the Interior, Mr Harold Ickes, has noted “ No public 
officer ever bribed himself.” The committee was particularly 
concerned to discourage the idea, which seems to be so 
prevalent, that anything is proper which is not specifically 
forbidden by law. 

The report endorses the creation of a citizens’ committee 
on ethics in government, but it also makes a number of 
specific recommendations for tightening the law and lays 
down a code of behaviour which might seem elementary 
if recent abuses had not shown how often it is disregarded. 
For example, it would make it a cause for immediate dismissal 
for an official to use his position or confidential information 
in his possession for private profit, or to accept valuable 
gifts from those with whom he did government business. 
Former federal officials would not be allowed, for two years 
following their resignation, to appear before the agencies in 
which they had worked, and they would never be permitted 


to take part in cases which they had handled for the govern- 
ment. 


* a * 


Sports on the Spot 


Last week Congressmen were able to take their eyes 
from their television screens and return to more serious 
business. The World Series was at an end, and the Con- 
gressional inquiry into monopoly practices in major league 
baseball and the “ bondage” of professional players—post- 
poned since the World Series began last summer—was 
reopened. The great American game is disturbed by dis- 
sensions from within and without, and Mr Peewee Russell, 
Mr Lou Boudreau and other leading players have been 
appearing before a House sub-committee in Washington to 
give their views. Among the controversial issues are the 
reserve clause and the “farm system,” by which the major 
leagues have been able to keep good players down in the 
minor leagues ; and the “ blanket exemption ” for baseball 
from the anti-trust laws which is proposed in three bills now 
before Congress. 


But baseball is not the only sport to be disturhed by 
monopoly charges. The government’s Anti-Trust Division 
has opened an inquiry in New York into an alleged ring in 
prize fighting, a business which yields about $14 million a 
year, apart from radio and television rights. Many stars of 
the ring, including Mr Sugar Ray Robinson, Mr Jack Demp- 
sey. and Mr Gene Tunney are due to appear as witnesses 
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before the federal grand jury conducting the in. 


7, 195) 


Already Governor Dewey, disturbed by exposures of th 
influence of racketeers on the sport, had ordered . sweepin 
investigation into the policies of the State AthJcric Come 
mission, which is likely to affect the stranglehold o! the Inne 
national Boxing Club on the promotion of fights 1» the City 
The IBC was formed in New York two years ago. and 
quickly absorbed the previous prize fight monopoly, M, 
Mike Jacobs’s Twentieth Century Sporting Club. [t noy 


holds exclusive contracts with nearly every champion in the 
game, in addition to the control of all boxing in Madiso, 
Square Garden, the city baseball parks, and sports arenas 
throughout the country, The IBC was responsible for keep. 
ing the Robinson-Turpin fight off home televisio: 
New York, and for restricting television shows of : 
theatres at ieast ninety miles away. 


The government has also brought its first actual ant. 
trust action in professional sport, against the National Foor. 
ball League in Philadelphia, and its twelve member clubs. 
The league is charged with restricting the broadcasting and 
television of games by boycotting certain radio stations, and 
by cutting out felevision and radio broadcasts of the games 
in certain areas, to protect gate receipts. This may be the 
prelude to further actions by the government, for the 
Assistant Attorney-General said, “ If we are successful here, 
and the shoe fits anywhere else, they will have to wear it.” 


cTeens in 
€ fight to 


* * * 


New Footing for the Reserves 


In September the Army announced that al] men who 
had fought in the Korean war last winter would be relieved 
by men from the National Guard and Regular Army units; 
they will be home for Christmas. With casualties in Korea 
exceeding 1,500 a week, there has been strong feeling in 
the House of Representatives about the continued use in 
Korea of inactive reservists who served in the last war. The 
House recently tried to reducé the maximum service of it- 
active reserves from 17 to 12 months. This was defeated n 
the Senate on the score that this would mean withdrawing 
men before replacements were available—but only on the 
understanding that the calling up of inactive reservists with 
war service is virtually at an end. 


For the army, rotation of men from overseas service 1s 4 
major headache since, as one of its spokesmen has said, it i 
“in the unique position of attempting to mobilise. to release 
large groups of personnel, and to fight a war all at the same 
time ”—with the continuing problem of keeping Reserve and 
National Guard units up to strength. The taking of individual 
replacements from National Guard units, which like to serve 
together, is unpopular, but no other sources of trained men 
are readily available. Under the new military service ac, 
about 500,000 married men without children are no longet 
exempt, but owing to a rejection rate of nearly 50 per ceal, 
and for other reasons, less than 200,000 will in fact be avail- 
able for immediate call-up. 

Dissatisfaction with the present reserve system is based 
both on its inefficiency and its injustices, and is shared by the 
Department of Defence. Many men from the inactive reserve 
have been called before members of the active reserve ; most 
of them had never contemplated service abroad in « ~ limited 
emergency” ; many were called, whose dependents would 
have entitled them to exemption under conscription o 
whose skills would have found them specialists’ joos ; ™49; 
when recalled, were found to be physically unfit. 


Mrs Anna Rosenberg, Assistant Secretary of Defence for 
manpower, has said that it now takes from nine ™ maths 10 a 
year to get a reserve division ready for combat, «!)¢ 4 ~ 
system drawn up by the Department of Defence will : 
that time by a half. The House has now approved ‘ius p#? 

hich will divide reserves of all the services 10° — 
categories: ready, standby, and retired. Conscr'p's wo 
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THE 
ass into the ready reserves after their military service as, 
easly: would those boys of 18 and 19 who undergo 
Universal Military Training, if Congress approves the UMT 
is now being drawn up. At present the President 


which 
Sth ity to recall all classes of reserves, subject only to 
Congressional limitation on the total size of the forces. After 
1953 under the House Bill the President could call the ready 
reserve to active duty, on his own authority, but Congress 


- the size of the ready reserves. The standby and 


will $p . . 
erves could be recalled only by Congress of in time 


retired [ 
ot wat 


Shorter Notes 


Lea of the unofficial dock strike in New York which 
‘nthe last ten days has piled up over $11 million of cargoes 
in the waterfront, some of them military, have offered to 
return to work provided the men are given another oppor- 
‘unity to vote on a new disputed contract. Dissatisfaction 
with this agreement, which provides for a ten. cent an hour 
ncrease. al! that is allowed under the wage stabilisation rules, 

the immediate cause of the strike, but dissatisfaction with 


Mr Ryan, the life-time head of the longshoremen, is of long 
standing and has caused many dock revolts, 
” 
Congress has approved a resolution and Mr Truman has 
issued a proclamation ending the state of war with Germany. 


As the President neted, efforts to conclude a peace treaty 
with Germany continue to be frustrated by Soviet policy, but 


the proclamation means that Germans are no longer enemy 
aliens and may, among other things, sue in American courts. 
7 


The New York Court of Appeals has upheld the ban of the 
State Board of Regents on “ The Miracle,” the Italian prize- 
winning film. The vote was § to 2. The majority argued 
that the banning of the film as sacrilegious was justified and 
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that freedom of the press was not involved because films are 
primarily a form of entertainment. The licence of “ The 
Miracle” was revoked after Cardinal Spellman had urged 
all Roman Catholics to boycott it. The distributor plans to 
appeal the case to the Supreme Court. 


* 


One of the four Communist leaders who jumped bail 
after they had been convicted under the Smith Act of con- 
spiring to teach the overthrow of the government by violence 
has been arrested in Mexico and deported to the United 
States to start serving a five-year prison sentence. He is 
Mr Gus Hall, national secretary of the American Communist 
Party. The United States has no formal extradition treaty 
with Mexico, but enjoys “ good working arrangements ” with 
the Mexican police. 


* 


The Army, Air Force, and Navy at home have, or will 
soon have, a new grievance—lack of beef. Last. week the 
cupboard was almost bare, warehouses were empty, and the 
troops were threatened with a pork and poultry diet. Packers 
are unable, under the present price regulations, to buy beef 
for the Forces and sell it at a profit, and an attempt to buy 
10 million pounds of beef abroad has been almost fruitless. 


* 


The first amendment to the Taft-Hartley labour relations 
Act has been accepted by Congress. It abolishes the require- 
ment that before a union shop can be established, a 
special poll of the workers must be taken. Under a union 
shop, all employees must join the union within thirty days 
of being hired ; few workers have been found to oppose this 
arrangement. The Bill also legalises 4,700 union shop 
clauses endangered by a Supreme Court decision in May. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 
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Oil and Bases in Iraq 


(By a Correspondent) 


OR the last five years, whether in the limelight or tem- 

porarily in the shadows, Iraq’s two major questions, one 
touching the national purse and both the national pride, have 
been treaty revision and the oil royalties. In neither are the 
Iraqis likely to see any prima facie identity of interests 
between themselves and the British—except very generally 
in the preservation of peace and harmony. Both provide 
fair game for violent “ patriotism” and demagogy ; and in 
both there is now, through events outside Iraq territory, a 
change of emphasis which could be menacing. 


In the Anglo-Egyptian crisis Iraq, like a good Arab League 
member (though Iraq and Egypt were never cordial), 
announced its backing of Nahas ; and now it is not possible 
for Baghdad, with its hot-headed public to consider, to sit 
still and brood over its own treaty, six years older and 
staler than the Anglo-Egyptian. Moreover, with Mossadegh 
on the war-path next door, the oil interests in Iraq—not 


less alien or less monopolistic than AIOC in Persia—must: 























expect to run into some trouble. The impression so far 
given to newspaper readers may be that Iraqi statesmen 
are behaving with more restraint and with less flagrant 
xenophobia than those of Cairo or Teheran. There has 
been no explosion, no ultimatum: Nuri’Said is known for 
as much of an Anglophile as a veteran Arab patriot and 
present party leader can afford to be: there is—and has 
been for thirty years——a fairly wide social, as well as official, 
field where Englishmen and Iraqis have got on well together. 
It is tempting, therefore, to hope that all may yet be well. 


The 1930 Treaty was not made, as was the Anglo- 
Egyptian, under the stress of Mussolini’s aggressions: and 
it has already lasted for twenty years, which indicates that 
it is a sensible and serviceable treaty. The trouble is that 
it was made in Mandatory days: it accords Great Britain 
unusual privileges, such as military bases, joint control of 
railways, and privileged status .for the British Ambassador, 





and it aligns Iraq willy-nilly with Great Britain in ts foreign 
relations regardless of what present-day Iraqis may prefer 
To that extent it represents something less than the “ com. 
plete independence ” which Middle Eastern states take so 
seriously. To attack and “amend” this treaty was the 
invariable programme of Iraqi Oppositions in the period 
from 1930 tq 1939—just as to flout it was the aim of 
Rashid’ Ali arid his generals in 1941. 


Inevitably, therefore, there was a demand for treaty revision 
after the war ; and after friendly discussions the Treaty of 
Portsmouth, blessed by Mr Bevin and the Iraqi Regent 
and Cabinet, was signed in January, 1948. But before the 
ink was dry it was rejected by a violent uprising of all the 
opposition elements, and the Baghdad mob which they 
mobilised. The Ministers responsible fled for their lives: 
the security forces were demoralised: and the restoration 
of an outwardly normal atmosphere in Iraq took some months 
under a caretaker government. This is a measure of the 
explosiveness of treaty revision in Iraq. It is true that the 
stage management of Salih Jabr’s Government was poor: 
politicians outside the government clique were not consulted, 
the public temper was misjudged, the best Ministerial spokes- 
men were all absent when most wanted, and the Oppositien 
staged a remarkably unified effort—with the Communists 
certainly playing a part. But it became clear that mas 
emotion on an alarming scale can be aroused by critics d 
a treaty that hurts the national amour-propre—above all, 
when the question of British air bases is emphasised. 


Everybody knows the British objectives: stability and 
security, the goodwill of both the public and the government. 
communications that work and are available at need, a fair 
field for oil-production on agreed lines, and—hitherto— 
actual military bases. The trouble is in the last item. The 
1930 treaty greatly restricted the RAF and its role: th 
1948 draft further gilded the pill of “foreign troops on out 
soil” by hopes and palliatives. But the RAF is still there 
and still resented, and to secure its continued use of Iraq bases 
may or may not be possible. The Iraqis are certain to demand 
complete evacuation, as Egypt has ; no party or politician ca 
stop short of that and survive. At the best, some arrangement 
for joint forces (perhaps under Iragi command), or some prt 
vision for the RAF’s re-entry in case of war or immuneal 
threat of war, might be accepted and produce agreement : # 
the worst, British insistence on remaining in occupation of 
Habbaniya and Shaiba airfields may lead straight to a head-on 
collision, with incalculable results—which would certainly 
include measures against the oil company. 


Nor is it certain what line Iraq—as well as the other Arab 
States—will feel bound to take if the Anglo-Egyptian dispute 
actually turns into war ; nor, more generally, whether Brita 
can reach any acceptable agreement with Iraq unless and 
until the outcome of Egypt’s treaty repudiation 1s clear. In 
any case the position is hopeless unless it is realised thé 
genuine goodwill is by, far the most valuable 0! — 
objectives, since without: it nothing can work ; tha! the feel 
ings of the Iraq public, however regrettable or incomprehes 
sible, must be taken into account ; and that no statesma?, 
whether Nuri or another, can steer through his Parliament ¢ 
treaty opposed by mass emotion and therefore extremely 
dangerous to himself. 
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The oil question is partly financial.: the Iraqis want a 
great deal more money per ton of oil, and they believe that 
the company’s profits justify this. But because it may well 
be no longer a question of royalties only, but of the whole 
satus of the oil industry, the question is also political or 
psychol sical. The Iraqis dislike the management of their 
greatest or only) industry by foreigners with no Iraqi share- 
holding or control, and almost no Iraqis in senior jobs—and 
aj] on the basis of an indulgent concession last amended twenty 
years ago. On the financial side, the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
sany and its associates has in fact travelled a long way; though 
oossibly without much adroitness of timing. In 1950 it agreed 
to raise rovalties from 4s. (gold) to 6s. per ton ; in 19§1 it has 
agreed in principle to conform to the fifty-fifty basis suddenly 
announced last year by the “Aramco” concessionaires in 
Saudi Arabia. A great deal of work has been done in fitting 
this formula to the complicated needs of the I.P.C.’s multi- 
national shareholding groups, all~with their own domestic 
fiscal problems ; a fairly detailed basis of agreement with the 
Government has been initialled and is now, it is believed, 
about to be completed. 


Meanwhile the course of events in Persia has had its 
repercussions in Baghdad. There is no Mossadegh there, 
but a number of journalists and deputies are clamouring for 
nationalisation, whatever it may mean. They declare roundly 
that no more mere royalties, no half-and-half shares, will do. 
The attitude of Nuri and his party, who today are in a 
majority, has so far been against nationalisation, while assert- 
ing (with perfect truth) that the oil in Iraqi earth is 
nationalised already. The best hope is that, with the Com- 
pany formulating its offer in terms intelligible to the ordinary 
deputy, and with Nuri specifically identifying himself with 
this offer, it might be possible to secure its parliamentary 
ratification early in the new session, and so give the industry 
a few years of relative security. The prospect of very large 
revenues in and after 1952 ; the obvious fact that the I.P.C.’s 
pipelines run across other people’s countries ; the better 
relations between Company and Government than seem to 
have existed in Persia ; the present disposition of the Prime 
Minister and his advisers—all these factors encourage such 
hopes. On the other hand, politics in Iraq and the Middle 
East usually run away with economics (witness the fate of 
the I.P.C.’s southern pipeline today) ; the extremist and the 
xenophobe have great emotional appeal ; the Company is 
accused of being sadly backward in appointing high-level 
Iraqis to its staff, and meagre in its publicity. Many a deputy 
may in the end prefer to abstain rather than “ support the 
foreign Company.” 


Draconian Remedies for 


France ? 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


T HE President of the French Republic spent last week-end 
Mee yenean region inaugurating monuments to the three 
pcrey of France: Joffre, Foch and Gallieni. M. Vincent 
oo then went to Chasseneuil in the Charente, where a 
i ae held commemorating the Resistance. At 
“hasseneuil the President spoke in passionate terms of the 
— attitudes and selfish practices which were ruining 
: A ‘. “Why should I conceal,” he said, “my apprehen- 
indi 2 be spectacle of egoisms unleashed, of the greed of 
saviduals and sections, of an impatience to build quick 
ra Pn ruins of our country and on the miseries of 
in Of mi Referring to the necessity of five more years’ 
exc in. ton and industrial investment the President 


ned 


é bare know well enough that life is hard, above all for the 
‘Ts. But it is often among humble people that one finds 
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the greatest dignity and the keenest conscience. I say this 
to all those speculators who drive prices up in order to make 
exorbitant profits and then complaimof the severity of the 
taxes of which they defraud the state. I say to them: by 
your greed, by your irresponsibility, you are ruining your 
country and at the same time digging your own graves. 


This solemn rebuke from the head of state bears witness 
to the gravity of France’s economic predicament and to the 
disastrous consequences of any repetition of the profiteering 
of 1946-1948. As always, however, the problem is to get 
agreement on legislative action. 


In another week-end speech, the Prime Minister, M. René 
Pleven, tried to extract a coherent policy from the parlia- 
mentary tangle left behind at the recess. When the National 
Assembly returns on November 6th it will have to decide 
upon the question of the sliding wage-scale (the Socialists’ 
Bill, which has received its first reading in the Assembly, is 
at present before the Conseil de la République). Last 
Sunday, M. Pleven reiterated his opposition to the sliding 
scale, which would, he said, deprive the government and 
parliament of essential financial powers. The Prime Minister 
promised economies in the railways and in the social security 
system (two budgetary parasites of several years’ standing) ; 
he also announced an anti-cartel bill and a trade policy to 
increase competition—but both, alas, are old chestnuts. M. 
Pleven described a further devaluation of ‘the franc as an 
absurdity because, while imports of raw materials would 
become dearer, no compensation would be gained in the 
terms of trade since, in any case, the foreign demand for 
manufactures at present exceeded the supply. Finally the 
Prime Minister stated that the budget was financed too much 
by indirect taxes and that fraud, especially in the evasion of 
the sales-tax, must at all costs be suppressed. 


The Budget Deficit 


M. René Mayer’s broadcast speech a fortnight ago left no 
doubt as to the inflationary danger. The measures already 
taken—the rise in the discount rate, the prohibition of 
forward dealings in foreign exchange and the restriction of 
bank credit, may halt speculation and impel traders to liquid- 
ate at least some of their stocks. But the problem of the 
budget deficit remains. M. Pleven has denied the figure of 
1,000 billion francs (on a budget of 2,600 billion); but more 
than half that amount is generally assumed to be missing. 
The government has naturally been forced to reject civil 
servants’ demands for a wage increase, and for the first time 
in French history the university teachers who form one of the 
national élites, have used the strike weapon against the gov- 
ernment. The government’s immediate reaction to empty 
coffers has been to extract more of the few taxes that it can 
certainly lay its hands on: the price of petrol has been raised 
from 53.60 francs to 64 francs a litre and stamps on letters 
are to rise from 34d. to 44d. Will M. Pleven be able to con- 
tinue. his resistance to wage demands when the Assembly 
meets? Will he, indeed, be able to govern at all? Nothing 
is less certain. 


M. Jacques Fauvet of Le Monde, who is the greatest living 
master of French parliamentary nuances, indicates three pos- 
sible majorities in the Sian, all of them uncertain. The 
basic fact is that the Socialists will not join a government 
until the recently enacted law granting state aid to non-state 
(Catholic) schools is repealed. Few tears would be shed over 
their absence by their colleagues of the > Independents, 
Radicals and MRP, who, when they are themselves agreed, 
can muster a simple majority if the Socialists do no worse 
than abstain. Unfortunately the latter are apt to vote with 
the permanent double opposition of Communists and Gaul- 
lists—this was the unholy alliance that voted for the sliding 
scale before the recess. The collapse of the coalition that 
emerged from the general election last June which was 
oe about by the schools dispute seems indeed irrepar- 
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In Indian Kashmir 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


A.tHoucH Dr Graham presented his report to the Security 
Council last week, the Council adjourned without discussing 
it and there will be perhaps six weeks delay before they do. 
Coming after the death of Mr Liaquat Ali Khan, however, 
this postponement by no means shelves the Kashmir issue. 
A new period has opened in relations between India 
and Pakistan and no one knows yet what it may bring. 
At the same time, if passions run deep outside, a visit to 
Kashmir itself is always an anticlimax. The Kashmiris 
themselves fee] so much less strongly about the Kashmir 
problem than their neighbours do. 


In the part of the country occupied by India, the people 
—both government and opposition—would have liked to 
be left alone to cultivate their garden. Having to choose 
between India and Pakistan is a pis aller forced on them 
by world circumstances. They have to lean on someone, as 
they put it, and being pre-eminently reasonable they like to 
calculate delicately who has more to offer. The balance is 
a very nice one, and nobody in Kashmir gets excited enough 
to call his opponents traitors. 


To appreciate the situation one must go back twenty 
years to 1931 when, under Sheikh Abdullah’s leadership, the 
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people of Kashmir first began to revolt against their 
Maharaja. Between 1931 and 1947 it cost them, they say, 
some 500 lives, and made of Sheikh Abdullah a unique 
national hero. His party began as the Muslim Conference, 
for the Maharaja’s rule was uncompromisingly Hindu ; but 
from the beginning some Hindus, like the present Director- 
Genera] of Rural Devolopment, were with the Conference. 
It decided, therefore, in 1939, to change its name to the 
National Conference, and then occurred the split which lies 
behind much of what is happening today. Chaudhury 
Ghulam Abbas led a section of the more strongly Muslim 
members out of the party and started a break-away move- 
ment under the old name. Today he is the leader of Azad 
Kashmir and many of those who left the National Confer- 
ence with him are in Azad too. 


The Muslim Conference grew with the growth of Muslim 
feeling in India, but it never formally became part of the 
Muslim League and when Mr Jinnah came to Kashmir in 
1946 he found little support ; in one town he was actually 
stoned. The Muslim Conference, however, attracted the 
richer and more conservative Muslims, men who were 
frightened by such radical proposals as land-reform and the 
emancipation of women. Most notable of its supporters 
was the Maulvi, Yusuf Shah, once the Maulvi of Srinagar’s 
biggest eng ah he is now in Azad, but is still a name of 
power with Srinagar’s middle class. 
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Many of the Muslim Conference’s followers \;. still j 
the Valley and ms together with the classes which “te: 
been hard hit by the war and the bad economic conditio ; 
of récent years, are pro-Pakistan. This oppositicy does — 
however, as both Pakistanis and Indians beljc su ‘ 
Pakistan because of Islam. Kashmir today Re 29 
Muslim state. Not only are the majority of :}. = . 
Muslim, but no member of the government \\.\\\q — ; 
of attacking any Islamic tenet, and Sheikh Abdw) .} hin 
not only goes to mosque, but makes his m political 
speeches from the pulpit. What makes the oppo.) sy faves 
Pakistan is that they think it has more to give y claim 
that food is cheaper and unlimited there, tha: © ye, pe 
munications are down the Rawalpindi road o: Thelum 
river into Pakistan. Above all, they hanker {6 Pakistan’ 
rock salt, and attribute to Indian lake salt ¢ ll from 
tuberculosis to bony cattle. Pakistan is not nuch the 
representative of Islam as the only effective opposition, the 
only real alternative for those discontented with t)¢ omissions 
and commissions of the government. Equally, i): may fairly 
be claimed that many of those who support Sheik!) Abdullah 
do not worry their heads much about India. They are more 
interested in “ New Kashmir,” the manifesto o! National 
Conference, and its implementation. The orivinal pro. 
gramme was a mixture of all the idealisms of the optimistic 
thirties, from the equality of women to equal opportunity for 


children, from work as a right to work as an honour. But 
there is nothing communist in it beyond the red 
and the stylised sickle and hammer of the flag 


What Reforms Have Done 


Sheikh Abdullah, indeed, claims that his reforms are the 
best possible insurance against Communism. Education 
being reorganised to make the children learn through doing 
and not through parrot repetition, and in the new Kashmir 
University examination standards are being stiffened. In the 
Valley alone some 350,000 acres of landlord land are being 
given out to perhaps 150,000 tenants, though the |andlord is 
not completely expropriated: he is left his house, his orchards 
and 23 acres. Jagirdari has been abolished, and { 1,600,000 
of technically outstanding debt is being reduced to about 
£200,000. Land foreclosed as long as ninety years ago is 
being restored to the peasant wherever its proceccs can be 
assumed to have equalled the debt. The co-operative move- 
ment has been built up to a membership of 105.000—irom 
21,000—and an annual turnover of £1,250,000. It carries 
on the whole trade in salt, cloth and kerosene at distribution 
charges varying between § and 9 per cent. A hundred 


miles of village road and thirty miles of bund are being built 
per year, largely by villagers themselves. And lastly, rations 
have been increased by 25 per cent since 1947, until they 


are half as big again as India’s—though the Kashmiris, of 
course, still complain of starvation. 


These reforms and Sheikh Abdullah’s own personal 
popularity are the arguments which are most used ‘0 justily 
the present regime. But it is also sometimes contended that 
the Kashmiris owe a duty to the Muslims of India and 
that Kashmir has obtained more autonomy from India than 
Pakistan would have granted. The Maharaja’s government 
acceded to India only for foreign affairs and detence \ 
which it is not very interested), and communicatio". which 
means only a few telegraph lines); everything ¢'c, from 
fundamental rights to income tax, the Kashmiri admunistte 
tion keeps in its own hands. It is. also contended that the 
Kashmiris hate Punjabis and that Pakistani rule would meat 
Punjabi rule. Half the administration is still Hindu. though 
the number of Muslims has increased, and it would certainly 
be difficult for Pakistan to replace them with anybody but 
Punjabis. Finally, there is an economic argument thi 
wherever the ae may have gone to, the markets for frutt 
and handicrafts are in India, and the tourists come [rom India. 


The majority of the people are thus neither pro Pakistas 
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nor pro-India ; they are only for a change or for Sheikh 
Abdullah. and between these alternatives, their views swing 
; onomic situation. Those who remember American 
javishness and trekking British officers ; those who have lost 
their land or have had their trade taken away by the new 
government emporia and government co-operatives ; those, 
‘oo, who simply feel hungry, are all for a change. Those 
who have been given land or relieved of a debt, or who had a 
difficulty fixed by the Deputy Prime Minister, are for the 


with the ec 


eatus quo. The government popularity was probably at its 
nadir lust year, after a seriés of bad harvests and ruined 
rourist seasons ; this year there has been a bumper crop, and 
there have been 16,000 tourists, the land reforms have got 
going and traffic is flowing smoothly over the Banihal. So 
the government’s popularity is rising, the opposition has lost 
come of its fame, and even the frustration of suspense is 
mitigated by some feeling that time is being gained in which 
to act and to judge so that the ultimate decision may have 
some chance of being taken on its merits. 

How a plebiscite would go is, of course, impossible to say, 
but if 1952 is a good year Sheikh Abdullah’s chances might 
be bright indeed. Meanwhile, perhaps there is something 


to be said for his view that it is time the mediators came 


/ and mediated between him and Chaudhury Ghulam Abbas, 


They would be so much less passionate. 


[ jaquat’ s Achievement 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN PAKISTAN] 


Tuis article is being written in Rawalpindi while the work- 
men are still dismantling the ill-fated dais in the “ Company 
Bagh” on which Liaquat fell mortally wounded. The fog 
of rumour has not yet cleared, and people are still trying 
to adjust their thoughts to the idea of a Pakistan without 
Liaquat. For he had that dangerous thing, power, in a 
measure that would have gone to most people’s heads. Yet 
his equable temperament did not lend itself to bombast or 
overweening ambition ; practical-minded, imperturbable in 
success or adversity, he followed the ways of reason and 
moderation even when it cost him popularity. He kept his 
head out of the clouds, just as he kept his feet out of the 
mire. 

In the field of foreign affairs Liaquat’s policy met with 
a good deal of criticism, mostly inspired by impatience. “ At 
least,” a Pakistani was heard to remark on the morrow of 
the tragedy, “we shall mow get an independent foreign 
policy "the implication being that Liaquat had tied Paki- 
‘tan to the leading strings of Britain and America. The 
Speaker, like many others, believed that Pakistan should 
lollow the middle course of neutrality—medio tutissimus ibis 
~—joming other like-minded countries in aspiring to hold 
* dalance Detween the Russian bloc and the western powers. 
Advocates of this policy do not appear to have sufficiently 
considered its logical consequences. They should ask them- 
‘elves whether India has done itself, or its international 
sanding, any good by its policy in respect of Korea and 
rile nese peace treaty ; but perhaps they do not realise 
Fs icy are urging Pakistan to follow India’s example. 

“us assume that Liaquat’s foreign policy during the 
pest cw yeats has been designed primarily towards the 
winning of Kashmir for Pakistan. Let us also adopt an 
a ta cynical line of argument, because that is the type 
w: Teasoning required to convince most Pakistanis in their 
age mood. It will be agreed that the Pakistanis cannot 
: Pe ) win Kashmir by themselves, and Liaquat, accepting 
fi w clearly that only the United Nations Organisation— 
“ston ‘(S procrastination and weakness—could do the trick 
from — Logically, therefore, his proper course (quite apart 
of m the moral aspects of the matter) was to follow a policy 

~o-operation with the UN and with those countries which 
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commanded most votes there; that is to say, Britain and 
America. And by his steady co-operation, by the contrast 
between his consistent willingness to submit all Pakistan’s 
differences with India to arbitration and India’s manifold 
inconsistencies, Liaquat brought world opinion slowly but 
surely to the side of Pakistan in this dispute. This was a 
magnificent achievement, which one false move could easily 
have cast away. : 


-Jugoslavia Today—Il 





Tito’s Battle with the 
Peasants 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN BELGRADE] 


Ir Jugoslavia is to surmount the present economic crisis 
it must solve the problem of agricultural production. This is 


at present well below what is needed. Livestock last year 
showed a decline in numbers and the proportion of land 
sown is still below the prewar figure. Before the war agricul- 
ture provided 56 per cent of Jugoslav exports and supported 
75 per cent of the population—a third of whom were virtually 
unemployed and certainly undernourished. Today agricul- 
ture supports 68 per cent of the population and provides 
less than 33 per cent of Jugoslav exports. Contrary to the 


popular belief, the consumption of food per head in Jugo- 


slavia has increased since prewar days, particularly in meat, 


‘ sugar and wheat products. This partly explains why there 


is less food for export ; a more serious reason is that the 


peasants are no longer producing as much as they could. 


This go-slow policy by the peasants is not only a reaction 
to Tito’s government. It has been perfected during the past 
twelye years of unstable conditions. War, revolution, Com- 
munism have not produced conditions likely to persuade 


peasants to plan ahead for greater production—the risks were 


too great. oreover, in Jugoslavia, as in all east European 
countries, the memory of the nineteen thirties, when food 
prices reached rock bottom, is still as sharp and bitter as the 
memory of unemployment in any mining area in Great Britain 
today. The peasants have reached a stage in which they can 
produce as much as is necessary for their own comfort ; if 
they are to go beyond this they will need some powerful 
incentive and a feeling of confidence that the government 
will share the risk. So far they have not received these from 
Tito’s government. 


Government policy since the war has aimed at encouraging 
the small and middle peasants and discouraging the richer 
peasants or kulaks. Since holdings were limited to 
35 hectares in all (25 hectares of arable land) kulak could 
mean anyone with 1§ hectares or with a particularly 


prosperous holding. 


Co-operatives Not a Success 


All private peasants have been subject to compulsory 


purchases by the government (OTKUP) at very low prices. 


They also had to pay heavy income tax. The assess- 
ment of both these has been arbitrary and designed 
to cripple the richer peasant. At the same time a 
government campaign, backed by moral and economic 
pressure, has been carried on to try to persuade the small 
and middle peasants to join their land into co-operative farms. 
It was to be a form of collectivisation without nationalisation 
of land. In theory, the co-operatives being larger units should 
have been more productive. In practice the machines, 
fertilisers, new stock, feed, even the administration necessary 
tives, could not be. provided. 
Peasants who joined have been made to work in brigades a 
labourers and their profits were not what they had expected, 
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They, too, have therefore not had the incentive or the means 
for greater production. 


One reason for the present situation is that the Jugoslav 
government has not been prepared to invest sufficient money 
in agriculture. Agriculture was the Cinderella of the Five 
Year Plan. Whilst industry was to have 100,000 million 
dinars investment over the five years, agriculture was 
scheduled for only 19,000 million. Though more than this 
figure has actually been invested in agriculture it is still much 
less than was needed. 


INVESTMENT IN AGRICULTURE 





(In Millions of Dinars) 

. - State Improvement! eR Naa Village 

Year otal Farms Schemes i“ aroperatives Centres 

1947 1,712 1416 | 41 | a 338 
eee 5,742 3,752 ae 400 | 1,392 
EATS 8,204 3,218 1,664 | 1524. | 1798 
W060 5 bs eda 6,695 1,712 603 | 5,067 1,313 
22,353 10,098 2,706 5,014 4,541 


The greater part of the above investment has been internal 
investment much of which was spent on buildings which 
could be put up with local unskilled labour and home pro- 
duced materials. Very little investment was in imported 
machinery, fertilisers, stock, etc., since, because of the 
development programme for industry, foreign currency could 
not be spared for the needs of agriculture: 


The Jugoslav government has recognised the need for a 
new appreach to agricultural problems and some changes in 
policy have already been tried out. The unpopular OTKUP 
is to be abolished for everything except cereals, fat and wool. 
Assessment for OTKUP and income tax is to be improved 
so that peasants will know their obligations to the state and 
can produce beyond that for their own benefit without fear 
of extra impositions. Food rationing is to be gradually 
abolished. Originally it was to end on November Ist, 
but this has now been postponed. It was expected 
that the abolition. of rationing would be followed by 
a rush to buy food in which prices would rise and 
the peasants would make large profits. During October 
an interim scheme has been tried out in which rationing is 
by points which could be used for any commodity. It has 
been found that the demand for fats was so great that stocks 
were threatened. It seems likely therefore that derationing 
will not start until the government is sure that it holds sufh- 
cient stocks to prevent private peasants holding the whole 
nation to ransom. 


There is also the important problem of providing suffi- 
cient consumer goods of good quality on which peasants can 
spend their profits—otherwise there is no incentive to sell 
or produce. Government officials seem confident that they 
have such stocks for immediate needs but they must also 
convince the peasants that they will be available in the future. 


Peasants Try to Leave Co-operatives 


One of the promises originally made to peasants who 
joined co-operatives was that they could leave after three 
years if they were not satisfied and take away land equivalent 
to their original contributions. Although the three years is 
now up for many peasants, it seems highly improbable that 
they will be allowed to leave except in the very few cases 
where undue pressure can be proved. Already charges of 
sabotage have been made against lawyers who were pre- 
pared to take up the cases of peasants trying to leave co- 
operatives. 


It is now clear why Tito’s government cannot abandon its 
policy of encouraging co-operative farms ; 75 per cent of 
Jugoslav agriculture is in the hands of private peasants who 
can exact high prices for their produce and force the govern- 
ment’s hand simply by refusing to sell or to produce. The 


. given to General Co-operative Guilds. 
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25 per cent of agriculture which is made up of co operat 
and state farms is still barely enough to act as a brake te 
peasant monopoly. The government’s policy a: peenenn 
not to increase the number of co-operatives but to make skis 
ing ones more productive. Food shops for the sale of “c 
operative products are being opened up all over the country 
Co-operatives that supply food to these shops are being given 
coupons entitling them to reductions and to priorities in the 
purchase of industrial goods. They are also being encour 

to export surplus food and use the currency thus obtained 
to buy goods abroad for themselves. 


Modifications in the way co-operatives may be run are alg 
being considered. An experiment in Istria in which the 
brigade system was abolished and peasants were allowed to 
work co-operative land in family groups has received much 
praise. It is also significant that encouragement is now being 

: ‘ These organise 
planned production and co-gperative ‘buying and selling but 
they leave the peasant free to till his own soil and work for 
his own profit. 


Thus considerable modifications are being introduced into 
the previous rigid policy for agriculture. But as long a 
nearly half the annual investment programme is scheduled 
for industry agriculture cannot be greatly developed. This is 
one of the anomalies of Jugoslav planning. World prices 
for food are high and likely to remain high ; and many ou 
side observers think that Jugoslav prosperity could be more 
rapidly achieved if investment could be adjusted in favour 
of developing the country’s undeniably rich agriculturgl 
resources. 


One important aspect of the whole problem of agricul 
tural production is that by its very nature, it takes time, 
and therefore policy must be long-term. If peasants are t 
plan ahead to increase numbers of stock and extend their 
crops they need confidence that the government will shar 
their risks and that its policy will be stable—not reasonabk 
this year and harsh next. They need some assurance ofa 
peaceful future: This Tito is powerless to give ; but itis 
still in his power'to restore the peasants’ confidence which 
has been shaken by their experiences of the past few years. 


(To be concluded) 


Formosa—Outpost or Base! 


Witu the signing of the Japanese peace treaty and the formal 
termination of Japanese sovereignty in Formosa, there cat 
no longer be any juridical uncertainty about the status o 
Formosa ; for although it has not been formally transferred 
to China—there being as yet no Japanese-Chinese peact 
treaty—there is no other nation but China to which ts 
ownership can revert. The Nationalists have always agreed 
with the Communists that Formosa has been Chinese 
territory ever since 1945, as against the view that it was only 
Chinese-occupied territory before the San Francisco treaty ; 
this was indeed the only subject on which Peking and Taipeh 
took a common stand. 


The preservation of Formosa as a Nationalist stronghold 
since the Communist victory on the mainland of China now 
means that in international law, as well as Chinese — 
a portion of Chinese territory rather larger thar Holland 
remains under the rule of the Nationalist governme«nt. And 
as long as this is so, it is mot a government-in-exile, eves 
though the area of its control is very small in compariso® 
with the vast size of the domain of Chinese Communis™ 
This fact is of considerable importance, for in a civil Wat 
beaten party which retains some foothold in the nation! 
territory has a much better chance of revival than one pag 
is driven out entirely and only survives among 1<!uges © 
foreign countries. Exiles are not only deprived 1 tint 
peace of the opportunities for action which they rectal 
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On the job for 158 years 


~% 


There is a purposeful ring in the air of a Newton Chambers 
engineering shop. For here men work with a vigour, a 
sureness of touch, and a sense of pride which betoken a 
skilled team. In this same place have worked the fathers 
and grandfathers of present-day craftsmen, and here, most 
likely, will work their sons and grandsons. And everything 


that le ‘ : e é e e. . 
that leaves these workshops carries with it this spirit—this 


' 
nm 


oackground. At Newton Chambers every present-day develop- 


ment rests on the sure foundation of 158 years of hard-won 


experien e, “. 


Newton Chambers 


& COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 


HEAVY Con 
Y CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING, EXCAVATORS, INDUSTRIAL 


AND ) ST 
DOMESTIC HEATING APPLIANCES, FUEL ECONOMISERS, IZAL AND 
OTHER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
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YOUR WATCHMAN IS USELESS... 


“ unless he makes his patrols : 


. |. at frequent intervals 


2. covering every section of 
your premises 


3. slowly and thoroughly 


4. at different times each 
night. 









™ The BLICK Watchman’s Control 
; 4 System will give you quick visual 
| * . proof that all these four essentials 
; are regularly carried out and without 
4 that check you can be certain they 
; will not be carried out. 


ij Users include the Ministry of Works, 
Shell Petroleum Ltd., Ford Motor Co. 
Ltd., 1.C.1. Ltd., and many other 
household names. 


Write today for full descriptive 
brochure to:— 


- BLICK TIME RECORDERS LTD. 


6, Blick House, 188/190 Grays Inn Road, London, W.C.| 
Terminus 2722 (3 lines). 
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long as they have a base in their own country, but they are 
inevitably demoralised by the mere fact of being in exile 
and under alien sovereignties. In China the existence of 
a large island a hundred miles from the mainland gave 
Chiang Kai-shek a relatively secure place of refuge, as long 
as he retained naval superiority over the Communists, and 
preparations for retiring there were taken in hand long before 
the campaign on the mainland was at an end. To-day 
Formosa is more of a thorn in the side of the Chinese 
Communist regime than appeared possible at the time of the 
fall of Canton two years ago. 


In the early months of 1950 Nationalist morale in 
Formosa was very low, not only because of the long run of 
previous defeats, but also because of the withdrawal of 
American support and the obvious trend of Washington’s 
policy towards disentanglement from Chinese affairs, if not 
immediate recognition of the Comminist regime. Chiang 
Kai-shek might well have felt as down and out as the whole 
world considered him to be. But just as in 1940 and 1941, 
in spite of an apparently hopeless military situation, he 
rejected all Japanese peace feelers because he believed that 
the Japanese were bound to overreach themselves and get 
involved in a war with the United States, so in 1950 he was 
sure that the Chinese Communists would overreach them- 
selves and help him to survive by doing something that the 
Americans could not tolerate. His expectation was correct, 
for the aggression in Korea, first politically and then mili- 
tarily supported by Peking, has brought him not only the 
naval protection which may or may not have been indis- 
pensable to his tenure of Formosa in the summer of 1950, 
but also the material and moral support which has enabled 
him to reorganise and re-equip his forces in the island as 
a serious military factor. 


Activities of American Mission 


In recent months American aid to the Nationalists in 
Formosa, both military and civil, has been more prompt, more 
’ suitably directed and, being in such a confined area, far better 
concentrated than American aid used to be when the 
Kuomintang held most of China. A strong American 
military mission, led by a general who formerly served in 
the Marine Corps, has been intensively training the 
Nationalist army, giving special attention to amphibious 
operations and landing -tactics. An observer who recently 
travelled extensively in the island has reported that the 
morale of the troops appears to be high. It is believed 
that the Nationalists could now put up a very good fight 
against a Communist invasion from the mainland, even 
if American naval protection were to be removed. The whole 
of the coast facing the mainland has been covered with a 
system of beach defences planned with American technical 
advice, and invasion today would be a far more difficult 


preblem for the Communists than it would have been two 
years ago. 


The defence of Formosa, however, is no longer the fore- 
most issue in the minds of the Nationalist leaders ; more 
and more they talk in terms of returning to the mainland 
and being themselves the attackers in the near future. The 
training of the troops in landing operations appears to indi- 
cate that the American military advisers sympathise with 
these intentions ; it has indeed been stated by the American 
mission, in response to the curiosity of journalists, that the 
object of the training is merely to enable the defenders of 
Formosa to counter-attack an invading army from the sea 
if it should succeed in landing, but this explanation is not 
taken very seriously by people on the spot. The current 
mood of the Nationalists*is one of hope for an early oppor- 
tunity to take the offensive: Their morale, indeed, ultimately 
depends on this idea, for they have never regarded Formosa 
as a} but a temporary refuge, nor have they ever had 
the aim of making it a separate state. They claim without 
any abatement to be the legal government of all China, and 


. by air from Formosa. Perhaps the most that can be sid 
° 


“principle that they could liberalise 60 per cent of thet | 
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as long as the United States and a number of o 
continue to recognise this claim, they feel tha 
strong moral support for their position. 


There are three hypothetical situations whic) might 9 
the Nationalists in Formosa a chance to re-emerge from kai 
insular fortress. The first is a‘ revolt within Commun, 
China, which would open the way to new combinations a 
Chinese politics. There has so far been no sign of such an 
outbreak since the inauguration of the Peoples’ Republic: 
indeed, the Communists have been more successful in coping 
with “ war-lordism ” than any Chinese government: since rs 
fall of the old monarchy, and the key Positions in the arm 
are held by party members of long standing. 1: still remains 
possible, however, that if the regime gets into difficulties, 


rebellion may flare up in some part of China with assistance 


7, 1951 


ther Nations | 
t they haye 


this prospect is that it is somewhat less improbable thay 
the Titoist evolution of Mao Tse-tung, which is the favourite 
speculation of British diplomats. 


The second possible opportunity for the Nationalists would 
be provided by an unrestricted Sino-American war, whether 
arising from a local conflict in the Far East or by the exten. 
sion of a war starting elsewhere ; in such an event the 
Americans would certainly make every effort to overturn the 


Chinese Communist regime and restore the Nationalists, x 


any rate as of a coalition of anti-Communist clement; 
in China. third possibility—and the one which the _ 


Nationalists themselves apparently regard as the most lik 

to be realised in the near future—is an miccuideniantl 
Chinese Communist support for the Vietminh, with con 
sequent French and American support for Nationalist oper 
tions against the Kwangtung coast and Hainan. Taipeh is 
at any rate confident that, while Mao and Liu hold power 
in Peking, there cannot be any real restoration of peace in | 
the Far East, and that as long as a near-war situation con | 
tinues, Nationalist Formosa will remain indispensable t 
the United States. 


Liberation of Europe's 


Trade 


Unper the militant title Code de la Libération, the Organis- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation has published 
an anthology of its efforts to liberalise trade between the 
countries of Western Europe. It contains the final text, a 
adopted by the Organisation in July this year, o! the pr 
ciples to which all eighteen nations, with remarkably few 
reservations in practice, have now subscribed. It is a record 
of solid achievement since August, 1949, when the Coundl 
of the OEEC first took the bull by the horns and declared 
“as complete a liberalisation as possible” by 1951 to bea 
major objective of its operations. 

Both in theory and historically, two distinct but connected 
themes have run through the working out of this objective 
The first was the comparatively simple one of [recing ® 
much as possible of each country’s private trade with other 
members in the area from import and currency restrictions: 
in fact, to make some inmroad against the barriers [0 trade 
which were the result of postwar shortages and financial 
crises. The second was to end discrimination in trace at least 
between the countries of Western Europe. 

By January, 1950, the member countries had decided is 
























imports on private account, based on actual imports 10 1948; 
and they were in practice already importing freely up © 
50 per cent of such trade. The jump from 50 per cent © 
60 per cent did hot in fact take place until October, 195% 
when the EPU came into operation. At that datc, also, i 


was agreed for the first time to liberalise without discrimi 
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son, which meant, im effect, that when any country abolished 
restrictions on any F import, It had to do so equally 
for al] member countries. This was a major step forward, 
and it was possible only because of the new flexibility 
guaranteed by the EPU in intra-European payments, which 
meant that countries could balance their bilateral deficits 
with their bilateral surpluses, and need only worry about 


TH 


their net trading position with the area as a whole. For 
the first time, people could no longer argue that what they 
could import from Holland they could not afford to import 
from Belgium. 

So long. however, as countries were free to choose which 
commodities they would liberalise, liberalisation was still 
onlv flirting with the fundamental problems. Countries 
‘ended to free only those imports which did not compete 
vith their domestic industries ; and there was no incentive 


to lift restrictions on goods which had been imported: only 


| in small quantities, or not at all, in the base year 1948. These 


ssues came to a head in February, 1951, when the OEEC 
Council] met to consider whether it could raise the quota 
from 60 to 75 per cent. Hitherto, it had insisted that trade 
should be freed equally in the three main groups of com- 
modities ; thus countries had agreed to free 60 per cent of 
their private imports of agricultural produce, of raw materials 


most countries felt that they could not apply the increase 
‘o all three groups without endangering their domestic pro- 
ducers; the most they could accept was a 75 per cent 


_ liberalisation in their private trade with Western Europe 


as a whole. Feeling that this was in a sense a retrograde 
step, the Secretariat prepared a list of commodities which it 
considered could be freely imported by all member countries, 
without serious damage to their internal economies, but 
which were important to the exporting countries. In April 
this year, this common list was finally adopted. 


Progress Towards a European Market 


This was a bold and new departure. For it was, among 
other things, the first real step towards the American objec- 
tive—the creation of a European market for European pro- 
ducts. Only when everybody allowed free imports of the 
same commodities could there begin to be genuine competi- 
tion between the producers of those commodities. Tariff 
barriers, On which the Americans had been concentrating 
their attack, remained ; but this theoretical freedom of move- 
ment was at least an advance. 

The code of liberalisation thus provides that all countries 
vi Ireely import goods on the common list ; further, they 
vill freely import 60 per cent of their private trade in agri- 


wi 


| cultural products, raw materials, and manufactured goods 


‘pectively 5 finally, they will freely import 75 per cent 
their total trade on private account with member countries 
‘the OFEC. Any member who wants to evade these pro- 

ust satisfy the Council either that its payments 
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position in the EPU is so bad that it cannot afford to fu'fil 
them—as with Western Germany at the beginning of this 
year—or that its internal economy is threatened by serious 
instability as a result of this degree of exposure to foreign 
competition. At the present moment, the main exemptions 
are Austria, Denmark, Germany, Greece, Iceland and Nor- 
way, who have not yet been able either to achieve the 75 per 
cent stage or to adhere to the common list. 


This list, by which the real progress of tiberalisation must 
be judged, is short and distinctly miscellaneous. It runs 
from fishhooks to fichu, and hazelnuts to hair with major 
omissions in between. A number of its items are goods 
which countries would in any event be only too pleased to 
buy, such as animal feedingstuffs and hardwood. But it does 
contain at least two major items where competition is hot 
and supply comparatively easy ; these are textiles of every 
kind and degree of processing, as well as textile machinery ; 
and fresh vegetables. The most glaring omissions—mainly 
in the field of agricultural products (butter, bacon, eggs)— 
can hardly be laid as failures at the door of the Organisation. 
They are the goods which Britain, the major consumer, 
imports not on private but on government account. This 
is the main and fundamental qualification which must be 
made to the British claim that they have liberalised over 90 
per cent of their private trade with Western Europe. 


Now as the code is published, liberalisation has again 
reached a crucial stage. All the comparatively easy things 
have been done. The remainder cannot be dealt with 
without a real change of heart by European governments. 
The two problems which loom longest are government 
buying and tariffs. Until the British reduce their 
government trading activities, no one will accept at its 
face value their claim that they have liberalised more than 
go per cent of their private trade ; for the government still 
controls those imports in which Europe is mainly interested. 
Similarly, there can be no European market in any real sense 


until not only quantitative but tariff restrictions have gone 


by the board ; in other words, until national economic policies 
become “European” in spirit as well as in the letter of 
this or any other code. France, it. will be remembered, 
greeted liberalisation with one hand and doubled its tariffs 
with the other; a GATT working party has now agreed 
that there can be no further increases in the tariffs on 
liberalised goods, but it has not yet touched the problem of 
reducing the tariffs which already exist. 


These are some of the problems ; and they will not be easy 
to solve, particularly as they have to be faced at a time 
when even the achievements of the ‘past are beginning to be 
threatened. As France and Britain move into a position 
where they become net debtors to the EPU, they must begin 
to wonder whether they should really pay gold for the sake 
of preserving the freedom of British traders to import cut 
glass from Belgium. The code has been published not a 
minute too late. 
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T is difficult to measure from these vague promises 

and threats what either of the two parties precisely 
intends about the taxation of profits. One of the first 
tasks of the new government must be to re-shape fiscal 
policy not in the free and easy terms of manifestos but in 
the more disciplined words of budgets and finance acts. 
The Conservative manifesto included no explicit promise 
of revision of the Profits Tax, but “ revision of the exist- 
ing system of taxation on commercial and industrial 
profits” ought to imply sufficiently radical changes in the 
Profits Tax to justify the introduction of a temporary 
Excess Profits Tax. A Labour Chancellor’s course would 
be preordained—the enactment of dividend limitation 
and some kind of capital gains tax. All this promises 
ich confusion in the future ; at present it is better to 
begin a review of the taxation of profits on the firmest 
oundation of fact. The first task is to examine the 
history and the principles, if they can be so described, 
of the Profits Tax. Next, there are important points of 
practice that need to be illustrated. And thirdly, some 
sketch of the ways in which Profits Tax needs to be 
revised must be attempted. 


_Like many burdens, the Profits Tax—formerly styled 
National Defence Contribution—has grown from 
Humble beginnings ; it started in 1937 as a charge of a 
mere § per cent and has multiplied tenfold until the 
maximum rate is now §0 per cent. In the first full year, 
1938/39, Profits Tax yielded £22 million compared with 
£336 million from Income Tax ; during-the war years it 
Was overshadowed by Excess Profits Tax but in 1948/49 
Ht produced £199 million (Income Tax £1,367 million) 
Pn 1949/50 £261 million (Income Tax £1,438 million) 


Wilts: oe oo ee ee oe ee ee al 


— se — year’s yield on the basis of the higher rates 
: - uced in the last budget will be about £425 million. 
Aas also emphasised new conceptions in British tax 
= Formerly, the Income Tax was regarded 
* Aopen. the incomes of individuals. In a reservation 
penlilygage-- of the Royal Commission on Income Tax 

720. a group of signatories wrote: 
ey Income Tax is not a corporation tax. It is a tax upon 
“ome€s Or profits of individuals, and though for con- 


et 18 assessed in the first instance upon corporations 
Q they hold interests, the amount of it is always 


mn 1950/51 £258 million (Income Tax £1,404 million) 


Profits Tax in Principle 


We shall set our face against the fortuitous rise in company profits because of the abnormal process 
of rearmament. We shall accordingly impose a form of Excess Profits Tax to operate only during this 
exceptional period. At the same time a revision of the existing system of taxation on commercial and 
industrial profits is required. Relief will be given in cases where profits are ploughed back and used 


Conservative Party Manifesto. 


We shall limit dividends by law, increase taxation on the small minority whc own great fortunes and 
large unearned incomes, and take measures to prevent large capital gains. 


Labour Party Manifesto. 


adjusted to the income not of the corporation, but of the 
individual shareholders. It is true that, when a company 
receives. profits which it does not distribute, the profits are 
taxed at the standard rate. But it is universally recognised 
that the reason for this is, not that the company as such is 
liable to Income Tax, but that it is impracticable to tax the 
separate parts of a company’s undistributed profit at the rates 
to which the separate shareholders, to whom those parts 
ultimately belong, are respectively liable. The mere fact, 
therefore, that a number of individuals have formed them- 
selves into a separate legal entity does not constitute the 
receipts of this legal entity a taxable profit under any part 
of the British Income Tax law. 


Today that would seem an extreme statement, for a com- 
pany is now regarded as paying income tax, not as 2n 
agent for its shareholders, but as a taxpayer in its own 
liability. The change in outlook is significant, and 
unfortunate, for it cuts across the principle of taxation 
according to the size of individual incomes and personal 
circumstances. Now that sharper legal distinctions have 
been drawn between companies and their owners, cor- 
porations have become more vulnerable to taxation since 
they lack those personal attributes that enable indivi- 
duals to claim that their incomes, from whatever source 
they may be derived, should be charged to tax on a similar 
basis to the incomes of other individuals. Indeed, this 
change in conception stems from the Excess Profits Duty 
of the first war. From EPD, two ideas gained ground: 
first, that it was proper to tax profits irrespective of their 
cause or character, and secondly, that profits, as distinct 
from incomes, must be the subject of charge. 


Thus, the Excess Profits Duty introduced the practice 
of charging tax on profits by two stages, first because 
they were profits, and secondly because they formed a 
part of the wider category of income. The Duty was 
charged not on the whole of the profits but only on the 
excess above a certain standard, and in its method and 
purpose it set the pattern for the Excess Profits Tax of 
World War II. Both were designed as temporary charges, 


and were unsuitable as long-term impositions since they 
were based on a standard period that became more in- 
equitable as it became more remote. But the Excess 
Profits Duty had set a new fashion and it was not long 
before profits came to be regarded as sui generis, having 
a taxable capacity distinct from that which attaches to 
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personal incomes. In 1920, a new Corporation Profits 
Tax was introduced which Mr Baldwin described as: 
a tax on the industry of the country which might be left 
when the Excess Profits Duty was removed, and which would 
help to provide that increased revenue which we know will 
be required for a great many years. 


This taxed the profits of bodies corporate at the rate 
of 5 per cent of all profits, before payment of loan in- 
terest. Public utility companies were exempted (as they 
were from the National Defence Contribution at the 
outset) because, as the Chancellor of the day said, “ They 
cannot adjust themselves to a new business expense 
thrown upon them, and that is what this tax is. It is not 
a deduction from the dividends of the individual share- 
holder, but an additional business expense put upon the 
business.” Corporation Profits Tax was regarded as an 
item of cost which could be passed on to the consumer. 


The Corporation Profits Tax was followed by pro- 
visions in the 1922 Finance Act designed to charge to 
surtax profits of private companies that were unreason- 
ably withheld from distribution. There is a con- 
nection between the two matters that deserves 
consideration. Surtax is not a tax in its own right but 
an additional income tax designed to maintain the 
principle of graduation in the higher levels of income. 
But undistributed profits of companies do not reach the 
pockets of individuals and so do not enter into the com- 
putation of total income for surtax purposes. In the 
absence of detailed knowledge of the incomes of the in- 
dividual shareholders to whom the undistributed profits 
ultimately belong, Income Tax is charged at the standard 
rate. The 1920 Royal Commision pointed out that this 
practice opened the way to avoidance of surtax through 


the formation of “* one-man ” companies distributing only. 


a minimum of their “ profits ’ to the proprietors, and the 
provisions of the 1922 Act were enacted to close this gap. 
But if the principle is strictly pursued that profits belong, 
not to the company but to its shareholders, some “ loss ” 
of surtax results from profits withheld from distribution 
by public companies. This “loss” may provide some 
justification for a separate tax on corporate profits over 
ind above the Income Tax ; but if so, it is a justification 
that has been greatly weakened by the growth of the 
concept that companies should be treated as separate 
entities for taxation purposes. 


The Corporation Profits Tax had a short life. It was 
repealed in 1924, and until 1937 the Income Tax 
reigned alone as the only charge on profits as on other 
forms of income. The passing of CPT was not regretted ; 
as Dr Dalton wrote in his “ Public Finance ” : 
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A special tax upon business profits, such as ;.- Dosty 
British Corporation Profits Tax, now repealed, y. , bed an 
. . + for it discriminated against a particular class propersa 
owners, as compared with all other classes, includ. > dela 
ture holders and the holders of gilt-edged securit.. ], 
therefore, in effect, a tax on risk bearing and tend) ¢o fio 
the flow of capital from risky to comparatively —/. ea 
ments. But, in view of the need that risks sho 
and the reluctance of many investors to take th. 
a harmful diversion, 


In 1937, Mr Neville Chamberlain introduced th 
National Defence Contribution in the form o! ; 
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4 (ax 0 
sliding scale on profits that exceeded the - andl 
profit ” based on profits of previous years or on the Capital 
employed. In thus seeking to tax “excess” profits jg 
time of peace Mr Chamberlain aroused strono opposi- 


tion and his original proposals were withdrawn and were 
replaced by others that, under a different name anj 
with greatly different rates and methods, stil! operate 
today. The tax was closely similar in form to the Corpor. 
tion Profits Tax except that it was charged upon the 
profits of individuals as well-as upon those o/ corpora- 
tions. It was charged at § per cent of profits in exces 
of £2,000, with certain abatements, and was initially 
imposed on the profits that arose “ within the five year 
beginning on April 1, 1937.” In an early commentary 
prepared for the Incorporated Society of Accountants the 
authors wrote: 


It seems desirable to point out that N.D.C. in its present | 
form is in fact a revulsion from the more elaborate impos 
originally proposed. On closer study, however, it is found 
that its simplicity is relative rather than absolute, while in 
practical application anomalies are likely to be the rule rathet 
than the exception, being tolerable only because of the low 


rate of the duty. 


This was a sound judgment ; the Profits Tax of today | 


would no doubt be very different if it had been originally 
conceived as a tax of up to §0 per cent instead of only 
5 per cent. 


In the first budget of 1939 there appeared a rare 
creature—a tax upon a certain kind of profits in the form 
of the Armaments Profits Duty. It was to be charged 
for a period of three years on profits derived from busines 
under armament contracts at the rate of 60 per cent on 
excess profits over certain standards. It is open to doubt 
whether Armaments Profits Duty would have been wotk- 
able, or, if.workable, equitable, for large-scale Govert- 


ment spending has a way of generating profits in the most | 


unexpected quarters. But the question was never put 0 
the test, for in the Autumn Budget of 1939 ‘he Excess 
Profits Tax was enacted and the Armaments Profits Duty 
repealed. The Excess Profits Tax followed very closely 
the pattern of the Excess Profits Duty of the first wat. 
It lasted for 7} years: from April 1, 1939, to March 31, 
1940, at 60 per cent, then until the end of December, 
1945, at 100 per cent (effectively 80 per cent when the 
postwar refund was taken into account), and finally for 
the year 1946 at 60 per cent. During these years the 
National Defence Contribution remained chargeable, but 
only as an alternative in those cases where NDC & 
ceeded the liability for Excess Profits Tax. It was 4 poo! 
ugly duckling bringing in about £30 million while EPT 
was yielding £400 million or more. No one paid aij 
attention to it, few cases were fought, and no amend: 
ments introduced. 


With the end of the war no time was lost in repealing 
the Excess Profits Tax ; the Treasury has a long memoty 
and it did not forget the enormous repayments of Excess 
Profits Duty in the slump of 1920, repaymen's 5° great 
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THE ECONOM! 
that EPD came to be described as “* the most complicated 
arrangement ever devised for borrowing money for five 
vears without paying interest. Like the Corporation 
Profits Tax twenty five years earlier, the National Defence 
Contribution was called upon to make up for some of the 


ioss in revenue. It was adapted to serve other purposes 


as well, and its name had already been changed to Profits 
Tax in preparation for the more important role it was to 
gi, The changes in the 1947 Finance Act were far- 
reaching. Profits Tax has been charged since the begin- 
ning of 1947 on all profits arising from trades carried on 
by corporations ; individuals are outside its scope. Profits 
are computed, with certain modifications, on income tax 
principles. No tax is charged on profits up to £2,000 and 


Utility Patchwork 


HE character of the utility schemes has vastly changed 

since they came into being nearly ten years ago. 
n one industry after another, piecemeal revision of the 
utility regulations has attempted to meet the exigencies 
first of a sellers’ and then of a buyers’ market. The 
changes have been made’ principally to widen the scope 
iof the schemes so that more expensive and better quality 
poods can be sold on the home market without purchase 
tax. But it has been difficult to detect any coherent policy 
in these changes. They have acknowledged the fact that 
prices have risen, but they still produce a wholly artificial 
division of output into taxed and untaxed goods, which 
discriminates against products above the common run of 
utility standards. A joint Treasury—Board of Trade 
ommittee is now stidying the effects of purchase tax on 
dustries with utility schemes, and is expected to present 
ts report before the end of the year. It might be timely 
0 ask at this stage whether the utility schemes now serve 
p useful purpose. 














Utility schemes were first and foremost a means of 
roviding the home market in times of wartime shortage 
With a supply of cheap goods of at least a minimum stan- 
lard of quality. They were introduced for textiles, shoes 
ind furniture, trades in which rationing kept effective 
temand within bounds. The schemes had two main 
bbjects—price control and quality control. The Board of 
rade set the standard for utility goods by prescribing in 
bome detail the way in which each product had to be 
made. Utility clothing and household textiles could be 
nade only from utility cloth, for which certain require- 
ments were laid down, Cotton, rayon, and linen cloths 
had to be made to one of a number of cloth constructions. 
( proved quite impossible to list similar constructions 
or wool cloth from the bewildering combinations of 
“gin Wool, re-used wool, cotton and rayon with which 
pradford confronted the Board of Trade. According to 
gen statement, “ Because of the nature of wool 
Sagan “t been practicable to have precise specifica- 
wales wool cloth.” So a compromise.solution was 
“wc by which wool cloth, for the purposes of the 
ulity scheme, meant any cloth that contained 15 per 
wee) 8 of wool. Utility shoes had to meet fairly 
oe = scriptions, and for utility furniture meticulous 
any ‘Ss Imposed over the size of each item of furni- 
» Me type and thickness of wood to be used for each 
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relatively— ol over quality, price control was 
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there is an abatement up to £12,000. From January 1, 
1947, until September 30, 1949, the rate was 25 per cent 
with relief of 15 per cent where “ distributions ” fell short 
of the profits charged ; from October 1, 1949, until 
December 31, 1950, the rate was 30 per cent with 20 per 
cent non-distribution relief and since January I, 1951, 
the rate has been 50 per cent with non-distribution relief 
at 40 per cent. Thus baldly’stated, the bare bones of the 
tax appear simple enough. But this impression is entirely 
misleading with the adaptations that have proved neces- 
sary to safeguard the Revenue and to support the 
high rates at which it is levied, the Profits Tax 1s as com- 
plicated, fickle and anomalous a tax as has ever been 
charged in this country. 


of fixing manufacturers’ prices for each category of goods 
and negotiating distributors’ and retailers’ margins on the 
basis of these prices. 


These methods were tolerable in wartime and in the 
immediate postwar phase. But other extraneous con- 
siderations began to affect the working of the schemes. 
The departments became adept in securing a time lag 
between a rise in manufacturing costs and an increase in 
controlled prices; the result was that production 
schedules were sometimes thrown into confusion and the 
only benefit to the consumer was a low notional price for 
goods that he could not get. There were several utility 
“famines,” for which the textile industries were 
promptly blamed by the Ministers who were primarily 
responsible. Such a policy of holding down prices in the 
face of rising costs had a different effect in industries 
where the control on utility qualities was of necessity 
more loose. In these industries, manufacturers contrived 
to reduce quality to sell within the Board of Trade’s price 
limits, and again the consumer suffered. In the wool 
textile industry, the only stipulation about quality 
was that “wool cloth” should contain at least 15 per 
cent wool. If a rise in costs prevented a manufacturer 
from being able to produce a given cloth at the price laid 
down for a particular grade, he had only to “ upgrade ” 
it, describe it as cloth of better quality, and automatically 
charge the higher price permitted for cloth of that 
number. In the clothing industry, utility garments had 
to be made of utility cloth and sold at or below a certain 
price. The expedients of using a lower quality cloth, or 
less cloth, or making fewer concessions to fashions have 
helped to maintain a reasonable volume of utility produc- 
tion in the face of rising costs and fixed selling prices. 


The official attitude towards rising costs is still causing 
difficulty. The prices of utility wool cloth and of clothing 
made from it are still based on the price of raw wool in 
October, 1950 ; they make no allowance for the extreme 
variations in wool that have since occurred. Only in the 
ea few weeks, when wool prices began to fall below the 
evel of October last year, was it possible to discover any 
official disposition to renew price negotiations with the 
wool industry. Prices for all the better quality cotton 
cloths and clothing made from them are likewise fixed on 
raw cotton prices of early in the year and again they make 
no allowance for the later rises. . 


A new factor has now to be taken into account—the 
return of a buyers’ market at home and abroad. It may 
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be politically desirable for the Board of Trade to keep 
utility prices as low as possible, but broader economic 
considerations dictate that the consumer industries 
should be given every assistance to expand their exports. 
At phases of acute shortage, some export markets did 
buy utility goods. But by their nature, and even more 
by the policy of squeezing manufacturers between mini- 
mum standards and maximum prices, the utility schemes 
encouraged the production of dull and unimaginative 
goods of no appeal to markets abroad. A successful 
export drive today depends largely on the reduction of 
costs by long production runs that are best obtained when 
the same product is made for home and export. Few 
manufacturers of consumer goods are willing to take the 
risk of producing for export an article that cannot be 
sold at home if, as sometimes happens, the export order 
is cancelled, or the market suddenly closed. The diff- 
culty has been that non-utility goods are hard, and some- 
times impossible, to sell at home with their top hamper 
of purchase tax, and utility goods virtually impossible 
to sell abroad. For these reasons, the Board of Trade 
has latterly been attempting to modify the utility schemes 
so that a larger proportion of the output of an industry 
comes within their scope. Maximum price limits for 
utility articles have been raised, and strict control on 
quality relaxed... The top retail prices permitted for utility 
shoes have for the past eighteen months been so high 
that 98 per cent of the shoe industry’s output can be sold 
within the price limits and often far below them. The 
increase in exports of shoes since this policy was adopted 
is something of a tribute to its success.. This year, the 
sam€ policy was extended to textiles. The detailed 
descriptions of utility cotton and continuous filament 
rayon cloths that were formerly in force were abandoned 
in favour of loose definitions (although not so loose as 
those for wool cloth) and the top selling prices—and the 
prices of clothing made from that cloth—were raised at 
the same time by substantial margins. (There are excep- 
tions ; household textiles, lining cloth, most gaberdine, 
corduroy, fustian and overall cloth are still bound by the 
old descriptions.) This change means that all but the 
very highest quality of cotton and rayon cloth can be 
made and sold as utility, without attracting purchase tax. 
The same relaxations were about to be extended to cloth 
made from rayon staple when protests from abroad about 
“ discrimination” against imported cloth led to the 
scheme being put into cold storage. 


* 


As the schemes stand now, virtually the whole of the 
shoes, and more than go per cent of the furniture made 
in this country is sold as utility. Of the wool cloth going 
to the clothing industry, 90 per cent is utility. Early in 
the year, only 56 per cent of the cotton and linen and 
62 per cent of the rayon cloth deliveries were utility, but 
since these schemes were changed to bring in a greater 
variety of cloth, utility production will probably account 
for 70 to 75 per cent or more of the cotton and rayon 
sold on the home market. At the same time, all the 
administrative paraphernalia of schedules, price ceilings, 
cloth numbers, ¢tc., have been retained, so that the paper 
work has increased as the scope of each scheme expanded. 
This revision of the character of the utility schemes is 
admirable within its limits ; but it may not satisfy those 
consumers who hold that the purpose of utility schemes 
is to keep selling prices down. Top utility prices have 
been increased by 30 per cent or more to bring in the 
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higher costs of better quality articles, and no douty thers 


will be some tendency to concentrate on Productig 

these at the expense of the cheap end of the utility “ . 
But the widening of the utility footwear scheme 
already demonstrated the power of consumer resiatann 


to keep retail prices below the Board of Trade's , 
figures. fi. 

So long as the utility schemes were concerned with 
maintaining an adequate supply of cheap goods the 
represented “value for money,” they had no seriously 
disruptive effect on the production of better Quality ponds 
selling at higher prices, But now that the schemes hays 
been extended to cover the bulk of the output of thee 
industries, questions arise whether they are necesgin 
and whether they do not set too rigid standards, 5 
the aim of producers is to bring more and more of thei 
output within the top utility prices, when they can }: 
sold without tax, the higher grades of utility produc 
will soon set the standard of quality for each industry 
No margin will remain for the design and experimen: 
that are essential to the vitality of consumer industries 
The top utility standards are in general stil! below th: 
quality required for exports. Thus, even as improved, 
the schemes exclude precisely those goods that can make 
the greatest contribution to the country’s exports. The 
Federation of British Industries has compiled an in 
pressive dossier of cases of the harm done to exports by 
excluding high quality goods from the home market ; and 
it is on these high quality products that the British: 
exporting effort depends. Only the highest quality te 
tiles, shoes and clothing can be sold in the dollar markets 
where tariffs and lively home industries make it increas 
ingly difficult to sell imported goods of medium qualities 
According to evidence given to the purchase tax com 
mittee by the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, ther 
is “‘ definite evidence from many cotton textile manufi- 
turers that they have taken out of production non-utlit 
goods that might otherwise be earning valuable 
currency.” 


hese 


* 


A policy that will encourage such production and & 
at the same time politically acceptable, will not be simpl. 
The logical course would be to remove present artificial 
distinctions by freeing from purchase tax the smi 
balance of textile, footwear and furniture output that stl 
carries tax. The loss to the Exchequer would not neces 
sarily be large. In the year 1949-50, tax revenue from 
sales of furniture, shoes and textiles came to nearly {10 
million. This figure has since been considerably reduced 
by consumer resistance to goods carrying tax, and by 
the extension of the range of goods now sold tax free 
Yet few people seem prepared to suggest that the utility 
schemes should be dropped. “Utility ” has never com 
pletely lost its war-time association with low prices 
guaranteed quality even though, as this article has 
attempted to show, the top utility prices have s0 lost 
touch with reality that they are higher. than the actual 
retail prices, while quality control has largely becom é 
polite fiction. — 2 

Is there a case, then, for compressing the utility 
schemes back to their original dimensions ? Such a a 
would imply a return to detailed descriptions of every 


item of the kind only recently thrown overboard in 
interests of “ flexibility.” Their return would or 
popular both with industry and with the Board of T 

Moreover, during the war production of these 8 
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locations of materials and licences and 
on could be regulated by rationing. Could 


3 compressed utility scheme work without these controls, 
comp ) 
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In that case, there will still be discrimination against all 
manufacturers of goods above the utility level. This is 
one instance in which compromise is likely to hurt all 
parties and benefit none. The time has come to leave 
these matters to be determined by the estimates of manu- 
facturers and retailers about public demand, and to the 
decisions of shoppers to lay out their money over the 
widest field of choice. There is little or no virtue in the 
utility schemes, save for the fact that utility articles do 
not attract purchase tax. And the distortions of trade 
to which they give rise are a serious threat to a recovery 
of the high quality exports in which British consumer 
goods industries have taken special pride. 


Business Notes 


Jollar Link for Australia? 


Though Mr Gaitskell has recently denied that there is 
’ » within the sterling area, there is no doubt 
that the stresses within it are mounting fast. It will face its 
Liovest stress yet if a project mooted this week by Sir 
Douglas Copland, vice-Chancellor of the Australian National 
‘niversity, makes any impression upon the Commonwealth 
Government. Sir Douglas, whose views on other matters of 
conomic policy have been influential in Canberra, has 
‘eclared that since dollar convertibility for sterling is not in 
sieht, Australia’s interests would be best served by develop- 
ing a “more direct financial and economic relationship with 
he United States”-—by which he apparently means that the 
(Commonwealth should try to achieve the kind of relation- 
hip, to the United States and to Britain, that Canada has 
hieved. He suggests that Australia should accept direct 
nd autonomous responsibility for its dollar accounts, and 
hould make the Australian pound convertible into dollars 
BS SOON a$ pPossiDie, 

diate promptings behind this project—or, at 
east, the considerations that May give it an appeal to the 


mmonwealth Government—are Australia’s need, first, for 
Coad 


ty sct1v ENE ce 
any restiven< 


ach 


The imm: 
£00 UNH 


eer flow of capital goods than it thinks it can get from 
during the rearmament phase and, secondly, for an 

niow of financial capital to enable the Dominion to carry 
he heavy weight of investment outlay necessitated by the 
aige Immigration programme, as well as by rearmament. 


Put the relerence to the lack of sterling convertibility points 
early to other considerations as well; and although Sir 
Ouglas does not appear to have emphasised it, he evidently 
sas it well in mind that at present Australia is lending heavily 
 Britain—because a large part of the greatly increased pro- 
cecs of Australia’s wool exports has been left in London 
m lie lorm of accumulating sterling balances. Australia’s 


eo Polic y of resisting the temptation to try to run down 
“ Sterling balances has been the surest test of its status 
a ne of the most loyal supporters of the sterling area 
I DCIpie, 

Now there 1S 


Paste the possibility that this attitude may change, 
‘tis changing elsewhere in the sterling area. Although 


Post bas this large surplus with Britain, it has in fact 
seta de of the fruits of wool inflation on additional 
mport te... we 38 evident reluctance to assent to the 
Pp R ° straint that will be urged upon sterling area mem- 
heal 2 for thoosaiaay conference in London. Sir Douglas 
agonal ustralia will not secure as substantial dollar 


‘ight command unless Australian trade is 
rd in on the model of 
© Is a cold logic in this view, but it would 
weakening of the principle of the sterling 
re mean that the Common- 
““ eventually Cease to regard its London balances 


Meniated toward 
towards the do 
nada. ‘The, llar are 


mply a grave 


fea dollar poo} . 
: i, an 
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as its first-line external reserve. To resist tendencies of this 
kind, Britain will have to make sacrifices to release capital 
goods for export. ‘If this is done, it is reasonable to hope 
that wiser counsels in Australia will recall that the terms 
of trade will not always be so extravagantly in Australia’s 
favour as they have lately been, and that in leaner times 
British finance has been, and will be again, a powerful 
support for the Commonwealth. 


* * i 


Britain Overdraws at EPU 


There is nothing unexpected in the fact that the United 
Kingdom in September ran another substantial deficit with 
the other members. of the European Payments Union. The 
net deficit, admittedly, amounted to 204,806,000 units (i.e., 
US dollars), equivalent to £73,145,000, the largest monthly 
deficit so far registered by the United Kingdom. But the 
increase compared with August’s £67 million deficit was 
not larger than had been feared ; the really significant feature 
of the month’s experience is that it completed the exhaustion 
of the surpluses accumulated by the United Kingdom with 
EPU over the first nine months of the operation of that 
system. For the first time, therefore, the British account 
has been overdrawn, At the end of August there remained 
£22,451,786 of the previously accumulated surpluses. After 
the September compensation, this had been converted into 
a debit balance of £50,693,214. This overdrawing with 
EPU will call for some innovations in British Exchequer 
accounting. The {50,693,214 in question will be taken into 
the Exchequer as a borrowing under the National Loans 
Act, 1939. It will appear in the published Government 
accounts, including the weekly Exchequer return, as “ Money 
raised by the creation of debt—Other Debt, etc., Internal.” 
The United Kingdom quota with EPU amounts to $1,060 
million, of which up to 20 per cent, or $212 million, can 
be taken as overdraft without gold payment. At the rate at 
which the deficit was running in September, it appears likely 
that gold payments to EPU will have to be made by the 
United Kingdom for the present month, though at the lowest 
rate of 20 per cent of the current deficit. 

The other outstanding debtor in the September EPU 
settlement was France, which incurred a deficit of 
$50,400,000. This meant that France had to pay back to 
the Union the balance of $17,100,000 of gold previously 
acquired from it. The remaining $33,300,000 was offset 
against the French credit balance with EPU, reducing it to 
$87,800,000, The surpluses earned in EPU in September 
were concentrated. on ium, the Netherlands, Germany, 
Sweden, Italy and Switzer in that order. Gold moved 
to all these creditors other than Sweden, and the month’s 
settlement cost the EPU a net gold loss of $70 million. This 
gold loss may gather momentum, since the principal debtors 
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—Britain and France—have the largést quotas, are still in 
slight cumulative credit or debit and have a long way to go 
before they start paying gold to the Union on a substantial 
scale. On the other hand, the main creditors, Belgium, 
Italy and Switzerland, are taking gold at the rate of 50 per 
cent of their current sufpluses, while Germany and the 
Netherlands are still receiving the benefit of substantial gold 
repayments now that they have converted their earlier 
deficits into surpluses. 


7 ot « 


Nine Months’ Trade 


The detailed trade figures for September have allayed 
some of the worst fears about trends in Britain’s overseas 
trade. The total value of exports reached £208 million, 
which was 7 per cent below the average for the two previous 
months, and if allowance is made for the fact that September 
was a shorter working month, the decline compared with 
July and August was no more than a seasonal movement. 
The index of export prices rose one point to 125 (1950= 100) 
but the volume of exports last month was 9 per cent smaller 
than the average for the two previous months of the quarter. 
Britain at last is enjoying—if that is the right word—the 
benefits of a rise in export prices. During the first nine 
months of the year, exports by value were 17 per cent higher 
than in 1950, whereas their volume increased by no more 
than 3 per cent. 


Imports last month fell by £31 million to £337 million, 
chiefly because of smaller quantities of foodstuffs received— 
a seasonal feature. Despite the continued fall in commodity 
prices, the index of import prices remained unchanged at 
138 (1950=100). The cost of imports up to September 
this year was 53 per cent higher than in the same period of 
1950, but the volume of imports is provisionally estimated 
to be only 14-15 per cent higher ; and most of this increase 
was due to larger imports of raw materials. 


Receipts of grain and flour during the first nine months 
of this year amounted to 114 million cwt against 89 million 
cwt in the corresponding period of 1950. Supplies of feed- 


BertisH Imports oF Foop anp Raw MATERIALS 


| Jan.-Sept. 


Jan.-Sept. 
| Unit | | Unit 


j | j ee 
|1949, 1950/1951) 19491950 1951 


Grain and flour. .imn. cwt.. 104 89, 114 Nickel ore ..... 000 tons) 24 1 27 
Feeding stuffs. ..."000 tons) 422) 592; 882) Nickel metal... ./’000 cwt 61, 55 175 
Meat eee - nm. cwt 17, 21) 16 | 


Butter .. 000 cwt.'5,272/5,596)5,023, Tin ore and con-| 

Cheese re i 3,809|2,523'3,171; centrates...../000 tons 37 SM B46 
Shell eggs ... mn. doz.; 153 139 80) Tin metal .....| tons 517 2,465'7,021 
Sugar, unrefined. ma. cwt. 32 SW 37) Tungsten ores. .! a 4,731:4,7357| 3,400 
Cocoa,... .. "000 ewt. 2,855,2,404 1,875! Zinc ore and con- 

i Byres ee mn. tb. 301; 240; 311) centrates..... /'000 tons) 151) 154 135 
Gollee ....0i<-- °000 cwt.| 597 590) 713) Zinc metal:.... ins 115° 112) 86 
Softwood....... "000 stds; 679; 553\1,116} Raw cotton... ; 4 mn. Ib 868 774 753 
Hardwood...... mn.cu.ft., 25 43, 44) Raw wool ..... Be 623) 574 411 
Iron ore........|'000 tons/6,686'6,546/6,592) Rubber .......)000 tons 158) 187) 250 
Manganese ore .. » | 348) 302; 304) Hemp......... ates 56 65 # 79 
Bauxite aoa a | 245) 158 263) Jute.......... } a TT 85 693 
Aluscoinium ...../600 cwt./2,581/1,919}2,668] Hides and skins|’000 cwt. 2,251'2,2141,864 
Antimony ore...\'000 tons} 10 10} 19) Paper - making 

Molybdenum ore’000 ewt. 41 47 48) materials..... }'000 tons) 1,521 1,353,1,618 

; } } 


ing stuffs have also increased, from §92,000 tons to 882,000 
tons. But meat imports were sharply down, from 21 million 
cwt to 16 million cwt ; imports of butter and eggs have also 
been smaller this year, but imports of cheese have increased 
—particularly the “ frivolous” varieties. Less cocoa, more 
tea and more coffee have been received ; imports of sugar 
were the largest since the war. 


Imports of iron ore were only 2 per cent smaller than last 
year and sulphur only 8 per cent smaller despite the fears 
earlier this year of a severe shortage. Much more bauxite, 
aluminium, nickel and chrome has been received and more 
tin, copper, manganese and antimony, but imports of lead 
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and tungsten have declined, while imports of zir 
13 per cent smaller. In contrast, arrivals of so; vood in ¢ 
nine months were more than double those o: | ast n th 
supplies of hardwood have also increased, 5), wh ca 
of hides and skins have declined. igo 


Imports ‘ both tlw 
cotton and raw wool were smaller than a year ; 


” . a 
“", 195} 


“ were Ome 


; : 130, whereas 
imports of hemp and iyte were much larger. A large; aia 
of paper-making materials has also been received real 
has certainly been buying raw materials, bur snfortunates 
at high prices, and this fact is reflected in its growing defi 
in visible trade. , 2 pee; 
. * 

Fears for Exports 

The anxiety felt about the export trade arises no 0 


much from the figures for last month as from current repo: 
that consumer resistance is being felt in a number of market 
and for a variety of goods. Admittedly, North America js th 
only area for. which the September figures have shown ; 
sharp fall, but the American market is usually an efficien: 
indicator. Shipments to the United States of all the mig 
export groups were considerably smaller last month 
chemicals (especially benzol), raw wool, iron and steel mapy. 
factures, non-ferrous metal manufactures, machinery, vehicle 
and woollen and worsted goods. In fact, the only exports t 
the United States that increased in September were whisky 
and pottery. Exports to Canada experienced an even sharpe 
fall, and again the decline was spread over all the mix 
groups, particularly pottery, woollen and worsted goods, ani 
motor-cars. Only 154 cars were shipped to Canada hs 
month, compared with a monthly average of 6,357 in 1950 


Exports of all the manufacturing groups declined during 
the month, with the single exception of oils and fats. Th 
largest decline occurred in cotton and wool textiles and is 
chemicals. Exports of vehicles fell by £700,000 to {37 





British Exports 




















January -September 

Unit pieteenrentameen a 

1949 1950 1) 

CON Ss Ts as ck ne a oak coal 000 tons 9,439 10,971 | 5,50 
Le OE ee ee og ee pm mn. Ib. 19 | 6 | 
Sugar, tetened so is sev isin oe kis mn. cwt. 3 Bot. 
Iroa and steel and manufactures . "000 tons 1,737 2,224 | 2013 
nt PPE EL Bie eM Om 000 cwt. 13,180 14,052 | 1468 
Cotton piece-goods............... mn. lin. yds. 700 585 6? 
Wook: thane oss os Shs os RRS mn. sq. yds. 80 a4 9 
Paper and cardboard ............ "000 cwt. 2,787 3,940 310 
Cone ‘AG CRAIN 8 cic icaic vc cca mee thousands 179 2% m9 
Commercial vehicles ............. be 67 110 105 
TERM oa ok ag Sa ceaS ka EN . 50 59 3. 
Pottery, glass, 6. ......... pee £’b00 36,880 | 39,537 | 48,1 
Cutlery, hardware, etc............ of 34,123 36,715 45,881 
Electrical goods and apparatus ... mo 60,045 61,559 10,151 
Chemicals, drugs, etc............. o 65,547 75,938 | 104M 





million, though the actual number of cars shipped abroal 
increased. Machinery fell by £1 million to {29} million 
Cotton manufactures at £18 million and wool textiles at {14 
million were each £2 million smaller than in August, whl 
chemicals declined by nearly £3 million to £11 million 


Over the first nine months of the year, however, the expo" 
picture looks a little more heartening. Admittedly, both 
quantity of coal and the quantity of raw wool exported WH 
very much smaller than in the first nine months of 195 
and iron and steel manufactures were some 10 pet cf 
down. On the other hand, a lafger volume of machine] 
was shipped abroad, more cotton goods and wool Ussuc 
but fewer motor-cars and commercial vehicles and less pape 
and cardboard. In value, all these groups except coal Ht 
shown notable increases on last year, and so, 10, re 
pottery, cutlery, electrical equipment and chemicals. Pr 
though the efforts that the export industries have m0 r 
the earlier part of the year will help this year’s balance 


payments, it is the declining trend in recent months that 
gives cause for anxiety. 
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Where can your goods go? 


The world is wide ~but economic conditions, currency 


restrictions and the like exercise a limiting effect . . . It is 
part of the service of the Westminster Bank to provide the 
accurate and up-to-date information on trade conditions 
which must form the background to any discussions of 
new markets and new business ventures, This facility is 
wider service which the Bank offers to 
all importers and exporters and which is described in a 
booklet called The Foreign Business Service of the Westminster 
Bank. Your nearest branch will be glad to give you a copy. 


included in the 





WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 






































THE PERSONAL 
TOUCH IN 
BANKING 


Nearly two centuries of financial ex- 
perience and personal service to each 
customer have helped to build up the 
present tradition of Glyn, Mill§ & Co. 
The banking service which is provided 
is completely modern in all its aspects, 
yet has never become impersonal in its 
attitude towards the large concern or 


the private individual. 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
BANKERS 
HEAD OFFICE: 67 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Associated Banks: Royal Bank of Scotland, 
Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. 
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ASK THE MAN 


WHO KNOWS 


Business men and hankers who have visited 
Australia or New Zéaland will tell you that the best 
m for facilitating trade with those countries 
is the Bank of New South Wales — largest 

commercial bank there. 


invited to use our specialist services 


through your own bank. 





Plans for DEVELOPMENT 


Business men who have plans for develop- 


ment in overseas and colonial territories 
which calb for medium or long term 


fmance should write for our new 





BANK OF 


h 

) NEW SOUTH WALES 
C 

4 ESTABLISHED 

3 i i817 HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threodneedie Street, £.C.2, 
ond 47 Berkeley Squore, W.l 

f (INCORPORATED IN Nhw SOUTH WALES WITH LaMITED LIABILITY) 


TC eee 








booklet. It explains what the Corporation can 
do for you and gives details of the countries in 
which we operate. Please write 


to the Manager at the address given below. 
BARCLAYS OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT CORPOLATION LIMITED 


84, Lombard Street, London, B.0.3 
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IT BEGAN WITH THE CRUSADE: 


. We take some pride in our long history but the business i 
which we are engaged is older than we are. 


Eastern banking began in the 12th century when the Knigh 





Templar, protecting the lines of communicat.on which su 





tained the Crusades, devised a mechanism for exchangit 
currencies and transferring goods between Western Euro) 
and the Asian Continent. This primitive but highly efficie 


banking service made possible a rapid expansion of the trad {sige aii sara 
anking service made possible a rapid expansion of the trade i ‘Industria uses. e Te or 


between the Eastern and Western worlds—a traffic which has 


been fittingly described as the foundation of all commerce. is used extensively to make electrical contacts, ane} on 








Nowadays travellers along the Asian trade routes and for the manufacture of certain chemicals is sometimes’ rh a 
; “ R 
merchants and manufacturers engaged in the Eastern trade lined with silver because of its resistance to corrosion. erage 
entrust their banking transactions to The Chartered Bank of | The j ; ise “ved ove | 
| on S-— 2. Ds 

India, Australia and China which maintains an extensive ¢ important light sensitive compoun uined 
. ‘ ‘ NE sig 
system of branches, under British management directed from bromide and silver chloride —are the basis of all . - 
) London, throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia and photography sts h 
: the Far East. ; : . Ttaile 
| : _LC.1. makes the sodium cyanide used in one method of ipow 
THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, . ' D the | 
) silver extraction. I.C_L. also uses silver Sin. 
) AUSTRALIA AND CHINA Sine 
: (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) gauze and granulated silver as Pm, at 
* 7 se 01 
) Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 catalysts in the production of for- kampl 
West End es _— ; 28 rae ll Street, London, S.W.1 ldehyd f ra . 7S. ¢ 

Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2 maide e—one o basic raw 5a 
Liverpool Branch : 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2 y . Fain h 
New York Agency : 65 Broadway, New York, 6 materials of the plastics industry. een sy 
Branches of the Bank are established at most centres of | : by 


Asia and the Far East. eee aia 
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India’s Sterling Balances 


On the principle that amy concession made to Pakistan 
by Britain must automatically be given to India, there can 
have been no surprise at the news that the larger part of 
India’s sterling balances have recently been liberated and 
transferred from the No. 2 to the “free No. I account. 
According to the revelation made by the Indian Finance 
Minister, Sir Chintaman Deshmukh, India’s sterling balances 
on June 30 last stood at £643 million, out of which 
million was the free balance on No. 1 account. A 
further {210 million was the amount to be freed over a 
period of six years under the terms of the agreement signed 
Pet tus tald mesnwhileim No»2.account.. The balance 
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D fin August. This index is subject to sudden fluctua- 
pas owing to the uneven booking of charters, and it is 
Ppparent that the figure for May (203.8) was abnormally 
gh and that lor August (149.3) abnormally low. The 
erage tor the first nine months of 1951 is 172, slightly 
bove the September figure of 166.5. Rates have been main- 
uined at a fairly steady general level throughout the year, 
n¢ significant feature being thatthe average this year so far 
Bs been adout double that of last year. Operating and other 
....ave risen considerably, and ships’ earnings are being 
‘talled by delays in port, but there is no doubt that tramp 


mipowners at 


D the last rather lean year 


Since Sept mber the freight market has been consistently 
my — improved rates have been paid in many directions. 
® _ ‘tom North Africa to the United Kingdom, for 

imple, has been fixed recently at 61s. per ton, an advance 
Kis vite September fixtures, while the rate for Black Sea 
ait bas advanced from 92s. 6d. to 107s. 6d. There has 
.,, Sustained activity in the North American market, with 
‘aes being paid for lumber from the North Pacific and 
<at irom the St. Lawrence. With the end of the season 
Proaching, fixtures from-the St. Lawrence to the UK/ 















> now enjoying a profitable period, in contrast 
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Continent have been made recently at 26s. 3d. per quarter, 
which compares with 18s. 9d. during the ee season this 
summer, and only 8s. per quarter in the doldrums of 1950. 


There have been numerous fixtures for American coal to 
Italy and Western Europe, but these have been made in 
dollars for American vessels, at rates controlled by the US 
National Shipping Authority and are unattractive to sterling 
operators. Many American vessels have also been employed 
in carrying grain to India, and two of them have been fixed to 
bring coal from Calcutta to Britain at the equivalent of 
about 98s. per ton. Owners of sterling vessels had recently 
been asking about 130s. a ton for these freights, but this week 
the National Coal Board booked a British steamer at 122s. 6d. 
a ton. Meanwhile, a few vessels have been chartered to 
take Welsh coal to the Plate at 120s., a rate that indicates 
the poor prospects of outward cargoes from that area. The 
demand for bulk carriers is undoubtedly strengthening, and 
inquiries are circulating for vessels on time charter for vary- 
ing periods. There is a strong demand for American ore 
imports from India, West Africa and the Philippines, and a 
new feature is the movement of grain from Prince Rupert to 
Japan. Orders have also been registered to carry refined 
sugar from London to Karachi and even Japan. 


* * * 


Power Jets and American Royalties 


The prolonged negotiations between Power Jets and the 
American Government about payment of royalties for Power 
Jets patents have at last reached a conclusion. The American 
Government is paying a lump sum of £1,400,000 ($4,000,000) 
for the military use of the patents over a period of 20 years. 
At first sight this appears to be a small figure for certain 
basic rights in a new branch of technology, but there are a 
number of factors to be taken into account. Power Jets’ claim 
for royalties rested less on a watertight legal case than upon 
a moral obligation on the part of the American Government, 
and recognised by that government, to make some pay- 
ment in return for the Whittle engine and other drawings that 
were sent to the United States during the war without being 
fully covered by patents. The American government under- 
took to indemnify its contractors against patent infringement 
and paid Power Jets £200,000 at the end of the war as a 
token of good faith. This sum has been included in the final 
settlement. 


The original claim was for a payment of $10,000,000, and 
the real reason why the final settlement was for less than haif 
this figure lies in the agreements made by a number of British 
engine builders in the United States. Rolls-Royce has for 
many years been receiving royalty payments from the Ameri- 
can company, Pratt and Whitney, in return for licences to 
build Rolls piston engines. Similar licensing arrangements 
were made for the company’s jet engines. Royalty payments 
made by one American company to one British company did 
not prejudice Power Jets’ position vis d vis the American 
government, but when Curtiss Wright bought (not licensed) 
the rights to several Armstrong Siddeley engines, including 
the Sapphire, and then made a roughly similar agreement 
with the Bristol Aeroplane Company to buy the rights of the 
Olympus jet engine, the American negotiators began to pro- 
test that the United States would be paying twice over. This 
may have been a reasonable argument under the circum- 
stances, but had the Power Jets claim for $10 million been 
settled before and not after the British companies sold their 
engines to Curtiss, it would probably never have been heard. 


The sum received by Power Jets is for patent rights only— 
there is no technical manufacturing knowledge attached to the 
200-odd patents covered by the agreement—and it is said to 
be one of the highest payments on record for an agreement 
of this kind. But even when all these factors have been taken 
into account, they are dwarfed by the fact that on the original 
drawings now covered by these patents rests the whole of 
American jet engine development. 
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IT BEGAN WITH THE CRUSADES 


We take some pride in our long history but the business in 
. which we are engaged is older than we are. 


Eastern banking began in the 12th century when the Knights 





Templar, protecting the lines of communication which sus- 
tained the Crusades, devised a mechanism for exchanging 
currencies and transferring goods between Western Europe 
and the Asian Continent. This primitive but highly efficient 
banking service made possible a rapid expansion of the trade 
between the Eastern and Western worlds—a traffic which has 
been fittingly described as the foundation of all commerce. 
Nowadays travellers along the Asian trade routes and 
merchants and manufacturers engaged in the Eastern trade 
entrust their banking transactions to The Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China which maintains an extensive 
system of branches, under British management directed from 
London, throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia and 
the Far East. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
West End (London) Branch : 28 Charles ll Street, London, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2 
Liverpool Branch ; 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6 


Branches of the Bank are established at most centres of 
coramercial importance throughout Southern and South-Eastera 
’ Asia and the Far East. 
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SILVER 








HE element silver sometimes occurs as a {ree metal, 


but is obtained mainly from the ores of lead, copper, 
zinc and gold. A lustrous and beautiful metal, silver has 
been used for ornament and exchange since the earliest 
days of history. At Ur of the Chaldees trinkets of silver 
have been found in royal tombs built more than 5,00 | 
years ago; and the Old Testament relates how Abraham 
weighed out silver to buy a burial place for his wile 
Sarah. Silver has been mined in Peru since the time of 
the Incas but the main sources today are \\cxico, the 
U.S.A. and Canada. Silver is well known in coinage and 
in such forms as Sterling Silver, and electroplated 
nickel-silver (E.P.N.S.) but it also has important * 
industrial uses. The best electrical conductor knows, it 
is used extensively to make electrical contacts, and plant 
for the manufacture of certain chemicals is sometimes 
lined with silver because of its resistance to corrosion. 
The important light-sensitive compounds — silvet 
bromide and silver chloride —are the basis of all 
photography. 
L.C.I. makes the sodium cyanide used in one method of 
silver extraction. I.C.I. also uses silver 
gauze and granulated silver as 
catalysts in the production of for- 
maldehyde — one of the basic raw 
materials of the plastics industry. 
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India’s Sterling Balances 


On the vrinciple that amy concession made to Pakistan 
must automatically be given to India, there can 


, tain 

oe heed no surprise at the mews that the larger part of 
India’s sterling balances have recently been liberated and 
transferred from the No. 2 to the “free” No. I account. 
According to the revelation made by the Indian Finance 


Sir Chintaman Deshmukh, India’s sterling balances 


Minister, - eed . 
a. June 2) last stood at £643 million, out of which 
UL use J 

{go million was the free balance on No. 1 account. A 


million was the amount to be freed over a 
seriod of six vears under the terms of the agreement signed 
last July but held meanwhile in No, 2 account. The balance 
. million was the “ permanent core” of India’s 
‘mmobilised sterling. Yet £310 million of this core has now 
been transferred to the No. 1 account.. The transfer is, 
however, intended more for the appearance than the reality. 
As in the case of the recent agreement with Pakistan, the 
at so liberated will not be drawn on except in an 
intended to serve as currency reserve. 
But, as the Finance Minister rightly claimed, “ if conditions 
remain as they are, there will be nothing left of the sterling 
balances problem at the end of six years.” 

Reports from New Delhi also suggest that the sterling 
area’s latest gold and dollar deficit is beginning to cause 
ome anxiety there. In the past financial year India earned 
la net dollar surplus equivalent to Rs. 370 million. It is 
Joubtful, however, whether a surplus still. obtains, given 
ithe present need to buy oil products from the dollar area 
following the shutdown of the Abadan refinery. In addition, 
India is beginning to turn to dollar sources for meeting 
equirements of capital goods that Britain finds it less easy to 
rovide in consequence of the diversion of steel and engin- 
ering resources to rearmament. But although the Indian 
dollar account is thus deteriorating, it seems clear that India 
will be approaching the coming Commonwealth discussions 
pf the sterling area’s dollar problem with the intention of 
esisting any cuts in dollar imports that would have serious 
flects on India’s development plans. 
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* * * 


reight Rates Rise Again 


_ There are many indications that tramp freight rates 
is winter will rise further, despite the release of more and 
More ships froin the United States reserve fleet. The 
amber of Shipping freight index for September, based on 
pxtures in sterling made during the month, showed that 
ering freight rates had recovered more than half the loss of 
}© points in August. This index is subjecf to sudden fluctua- 
bons Owing to the uneven booking of charters, and it is 
pparent that the figure for May (203.8) was abnormally 
gh and that for August (149.3) abnormally low. The 
erage for the first nine months of 19§1 is 172, slightly 
ove the September figure of 166.5. Rates have been main- 
bined at a fairly steady general level throughout the year, 
 signiicant feature being thatthe average this year so far 
it double that of last year. Operating and other 
= Save risen considerably, and ships’ earnings are being 
coma dclays in port, but there is no doubt that tramp 
Hnets are now enjoying a profitable period, in contrast 
he last rather lean year, 
mince September the freight market has been consistently 
ps ria rates have been paid in many directions. 
va . ap North Africa to the United Kingdom, for 
a. » has been fixed recently at 618..per ton, an advance 
Xs _ of - ptember fixtures, while the rate for Black Sea 
ay > x’vanced from 92s. 6d. to 107s. 6d. There has 
rape re activity in the North American market, with 
re f ocing paid for lumber from the North Pacific and 
irom the St. Lawrence. With the end of the season 


Proaching, fixtures from the St. Lawrence to the UK/ 
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Continent have been made recently at 26s. 3d. per quarter, 
which compares with 18s. 9d. during the quieter season this 
summer, and only 8s. per quarter in the doldrains of 1950. 

There have been numerous fixtures for American coal to 
Italy and Western Europe, but these have been made in 
dollars for American vessels, at rates controlled by the US 
National Shipping Authority and are unattractive to sterling 
operators. Many American vessels have also been employed 
in carrying grain to India, and two of them have been fixed to 
bring coal from Calcutta to Britain at the equivalent of 
about 98s. per ton. Owners of sterling vessels had recently 
been asking about 130s. a ton for these freights, but this week 
the National Coal Board booked a British steamer at 122s. 6d. 
a ton. Meanwhile, a few vessels have been chartered to 
take Welsh coal to the Plate at 120s., a rate that indicates 
the poor prospects of outward cargoes'from that area. The 
demand for bulk carriers is undoubtedly strengthening, and 
inquiries are circulating for vessels on time charter for vary- 
ing periods. There is a strong demand: for American ore 
imports from India, West Africa and the Philippines, and a 
new feature is the movement of grain from Prince Rupert to 
Japan. Orders have also been registered to carry refined 
sugar from London to Karachi and even Japan. 


* * * 


Power Jets and American Royalties 


The prolonged negotiations between. Power Jets and the 
American Government about payment of royalties for Power 
Jets patents have at last reached a conclusion. The American 
Government is paying a lump sum of £1,400,000 ($4,000,000) 
for the military use of the patents over a period of 20 years. 
At first sight this appears to be a small figure for certain 
basic rights in a new branch of technology, but there are a 
number of factors to be taken into account. Power Jets’ claim 
for royalties rested less on a watertight legal case than upon 
a moral obligation on the part of the American Government, 
and recognised by that government, to make some pay- 
ment in return for the Whittle engine and other drawings that 
were sent to the United States during the war without being 
fully covered by patents. The American government under- 
took to indemnify its contractors against patent infringement 
and paid Pewer Jets £200,000 at the end of the war as a 
token of good faith. This sum has been included in the final 
settlement. 


The original claim was for a payment of $10,000,000, and 
the real reason why the final settlement was for less than half 
this figure lies in the agreements made by a number of British 
engine builders in the United States. Rolls-Royce has for 
many years been receiving royalty payments from the Ameri- 
can company, Pratt and Whitney, in return for licences to 
build Rolls piston engines. Similar licensing arrangements 
were made for the company’s jet engines. Royalty payments 
made by one American company to one British company did 
not prejudice Power Jets’ position vis a vis the American 
government, but when Curtiss Wright bought (not licensed) 
the rights to several Armstrong Siddeley engines, including 
the Sapphire, and then made a roughly similar agreement 
with the Bristol Aeroplane Company to buy the rights of the 
Olympus jet engine, the American negotiators began to pro- 
test that the United States would be paying twice over. This 
may have been a reasonable argument under the circum- 
stances, but had the Power Jets claim for $10 million been 
settled before and not after the British companies sold their 
engines to Curtiss, it would probably never have been heard. 


The sum received by Power Jets is for patent rights only— 
there is no technical manufacturing knowledge attached to the 
200-odd patents covered by the agreement—and it is said to 
be one of the highest pa ts on record for an agreement 
of this kind. But even when all these factors have been taken 
into account, they are dwarfed by the fact that on the ree ee i 
drawings. now covered by these patents rests the whole. of 
American jet engine development. 
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TDRs and Short Money Rates 


The banks and the money market have been intrigued 
in the past month by the fact that the Treasury has been 
making another notable switch in its weekly borrowings on 
floating debt. In four successive weeks the authorities have 
omitted to renew borrowings on Treasury deposit receipts 
from the banks, with the result that outstanding indebtedness 
on TDRs has run down from £290 million at end-September 
to only £175 million by the end of this week—by far the 
lowest figure since the earliest days of the operation of this 
system of borrowing, in 1940. Over the same period, how- 
ever, issues of Treasury bills through the weekly tenders 
have slightly exceeded maturities, so that the total of out- 
standing tender bills has risen by £40 million, to £3,270 
million. The fact that, while repaying indebtedness to the 
banking system on balance, the Treasury has accelerated 
repayments of TDRs by increasing its recourse to ‘bills has 
given rise in some quarters to suggestions that the authorities 
may now be embarking upon a policy of extinguishing the 
TDR issue altogether. The residual issue is now so tiny 
by comparison with the bill issue (and with the TDR peak 
issue of £2,225 million, in 1945) that such an objective could 
readily be achieved, if the authorities so desired, without 
difficulty and without causing any undue further expansion 
of the bill issue. Indeed, if the recent tactics of omitting to 
renew maturing TDRs are continued, the issue will run out 
in the early months of next year. Those who contend that 
the authorities are thus planning to extinguish the TDRs 
point to the fact that recent experience has contrasted with 
last year’s ; for in the summer: and early autumn of 1950 
the TDR issue was being re-expanded after the massive 
switch to bills that had been made in the twelve months 
beginning in mid-1949. 

These speculations about official policy have, not un- 
naturally, been associated in some discussions with the possi- 
bility of restoring some degree of flexibility to the structure 
of short money rates. Certainly, if the peg were to be 
removed from money rates, the banks could reasonably argue 
that they ought to be left free to decide for themselves the 
extent and distribution of their holdings of floating debt— 
instead of being virtually obliged, to the extent of the TDR 
issues, to take up such amounts as the Treasury dictates. 
On the other hand, some of the les orthodox advocates of 
dearer money reverse this argument, and contend that in 
precisely those circumstances the Treasury would need the 
discipline that the TDR system affords—lest the banks and 
the discount market, in a regime of possibly fluctuating rates, 
should seek to curtail their purchases of bills. Discussions 
of this kind help to elucidate some of the technical problems 
of launching a tighter monetary policy ; but these particular 
speculations probably spring from false premises. Whatever 
technique the authorities would adopt if the new Govern- 
ment elects for a change in monetary policy, it seems 
improbable that the recent tactics were intended to prepare 
for the possibility of such a change. Because of their borrow- 
ings of the sterling funds accruing from Britain’s yawning 
external deficit, the authorities have had large sums available 
for repayment of indebtedness to the domestic banking 
system, and they have used these sums in the manner best 
suited to their purely technical needs. By increasing the 
bill issue at this season, instead of reborrowing on the longer- 
dated TDRs, they ensure a flow of floating debt maturities 
during the weeks of maximum revenue surplus next year. 


* * * 


Iron Ore Surveyed 


Total reserves of iron ore throughout the world, accord- 
ing to an estimate quoted by the British Iron and Steel 
Federation in their current statistical bulletin, amount to 
9§,000 million tons containing 40,000 million tons of iron. 
* Possible further reserves” would add another 435,000 
million tons. Unfortunately, such astronomical reserves bear 
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no necessary relation to supplies here and now - 


rich iron ore is being produced today to sati: 
demand of the iron and steel industries. 


This shortage has resulted largely from 
exhaustion of the rich iron ore deposits in the Lake Syper; 
district of North America. Because 340 million tons of tha 
area’s richest and most easily worked ores were remoeed 
during the second world war, considerably shortening th 
life of this great orefield, the United States has encroached 
upon the markets in which European iron and steel industrie, 
ordinarily obtain their supplies. The depletion of Lake 
Superior reserves of rich ore, at the same time, has turned 
the United States steel industry’s attention ‘0 the yay 
deposits of low-grade “taconite” there ; and it has aly 
encouraged a major investment of American capital to exploit 
iron ore elsewhere in the western hemisphere—Labrado: 
Venezuela, Brazil and Chile—and in Liberia, in West Africa 
The American steel industry is thus actively engaged in 
securing new and adequate supplies of ore. But this proces 
takes time and much money and, in the meantime, American 
steel producers have turned for marginal supplies to the 
markets on which Britain and some other European producer 
depend. 


Europe’s pattern of iron ore imports has itself altered 
Because coke has been short since the war, Belgium hi 
been buying larger quantities of rich Swedish ores than 
formerly. German steel output is already recovering fas: 
before the war Germany was by far the largest buyer of 
Swedish ores, and its imports must be expected to gry. 
The Federation makes no forecasts about the ore supplies 
upon which Britain will be: able to count in the next few 
years : 

All in all, no great change is likely in the pattern of sup 
plies to Europe when conditions become more normal again; 
but there is keen interest in any possible sources of supply 
that are within reasonable distance of the European steel 
plants. : 

Iron ore may well become easier to obtain in a few yeas, 
when the United States should be able to withdraw from 
Europe’s ore markets. But it may be significant that Ger- 
many, potentially Europe’s greatest steel producer, ha 
recently displayed an interest in supplies from further afield, 
including India. In the Singhbhum-Orissa iron orefield ther 
are probably half a dozen deposits comparable to the fabulous 
Cerro Bolivar in Venezuela. The significance of location 
and transport costs in the world’s iron and steel industy 
may~explain why, so far, the size and richness of thes 
deposits have been little appreciated in the west. 
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Fluctuations in Wool 


Wool prices this month have displayed a novel patter 
They reached a low point of rord. a Ib. for merino 643 
in the third week of September and then recovered to reach 
a peak of 204d. at the end of the first week in October. 
There was then a fall, almost equally sharp, to anothet 
low point eight days later of 124d., followed by a rise © 
a secondary peak of 167d. last Monday. Since then woo 
prices have been dropping once more. There are (Wo 
features that call for explanation, The first is the coh 
verging pattern with the peaks declining and the low polls 
rising, suggesting that, theoretically, stability might be reached 
at around 156d. per Ib. The second is the sharp daly 
fluctuation in price. The wool market is used to rising 
falling by 20-30 per cent over a period, but rises and falls 
of 20 per cent in a day are a perplexing novelty. _ , 

World consumption of wool has been declining since “ 
beginning of this year. In recent months, moreover, 1’ 
become clear that the output of wool textiles has also beed 
declining. Retail sales of textiles in all countries ba 
fallen sharply and their volume is much smaller than tt es 
twelve months ago. In the United States, sales fel 
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manufacturers 
of plastics 





TYPICAL USES 





Knife handles, fountain pens, cycle pumps and 





J ’ mudguards, drawing instruments, shoe heel 
XYLONITE me covering, piano keys and toothbrush handles, 
Cellulose nitrate cutting plates and bars. 

Lampshades, optical frames, toys, packaging. 
BEXOID eva Injection mouldings for aircraft and car acces- 


sories, dress ornaments, combs, instrument pane 
toothbrush handles. * 


Cellulose Acetate 





Buttons, buckles, electrical plugs and switches. 








LACTOID revs ectrical 
ent nei faded furniture handles, knitting pins, fountain pens and 

Tcsiiihasieeke pencils. 

‘ ‘ Handbags and travelling bags, rainproofs, fancy 
BX P.V.C, belts, upholstery, shoe soling, medical and 
Polyvinyl Chloride technical tubing, cable covering, industrial aprons 
plasticised and gloves. 

VELBEX reve 


PV.C. Calendered Sh 


COBEX 


> 
| ceoOride 








Slide rules, scales, dials, lighting fixtures. 


Regd 
i mers 


renin 








: f For protective packing of foodstuffs, enginee: 
BX Layfiat Tube | and electrical parts, chemicals, tobacco and al 
Polythene general packaging purposes container 

linings. 
BX Polystyrene Electrical equipment. 


Pe ivrene 


_ 





ISOFLEX Reed Air conditioning and refrigeration insulation of 
Layers of od all kinds; ships rail and road transport vehicles, 


rose caravans. 


j 
Cellulose ace 


eee 





Bexol Soluti we, ge nn ona ) 
ons Sticking, staining, sealing, a 
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BX PLASTICS LTD 
Higham Station Avenue, London, E.4 
Telephone : LARkswood 5511 


See RRR 





Rainwear, table cloths, curtains and baby pants. . 


- Standard and Long 





















Nice going to 
the Near East 


la 


7 1 


Athens, Beirut, Damascus, 
Istanbul, Teheran .. . any 
of the principal cities of 
the Near East... 

only one night away by 
luxury KLM airliners. 
Schedules are conveni- 
ent: KLM service is superb. 
During your journey on 
board, food and drink are ‘ on 
the house’, and you will be 
wonderfully well looked 

after. Yes, with KLM it’s 
comfort first and fast all the way! 



















~Ge 
KLM 


Reservations from all Air Travel Agents 
or kim Royal Dutch Airlines, 
202/4, Sloane Street, London, swl 
(Tel.: sto 3488) and at Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Glasgow 
and Dublin. 





The Pye Portable 
Radiogram is in 

the News! Just see 
and hear the wonderful 
value you get for 
only 30 GNS.— 

Superb tone; 2-wave- 
band superhet radio; 
3-speed gram—for 


Playing records; 
smart blue art-leather 
cabinet with storage 
compartment for 
records. 


Ask your Pye Dealer 
for a demonstration 


teday! 


@> 


PORTABLE RADIOGRAM 


4 MODEL P32QTG. 4-valve, 2-waveband 
superhet radio, 3-speed gram: 78, 45, 334 
r.p.m. Darkblue art-leather cabinet. Operates 
on A.C, mains. 


PYE LIMITED + RADIO WORKS + CAMBRIDGE 
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than activity in the wool textile industry, so that retail and 
wholesale stocks have been largely liquidated. In Britain 
and in other countries, where the industry caters for an 
export as well as a domestic market, it is probable that stocks 
have increased. This fact alone would at least imply a 
limigafor wool prices above which wool buyers will not 
bid. On the other hand, stocks of wool held by manu- 
facturers are still surprisingly small in physical terms—very 
much smaller than before the war—so that the smallest 
indication of a revival in trade, whether it comes from the 
retail end or the raw material end, starts a minor scramble. 
In wool, as in other commodities, merchants no longer 
accept the risk of carrying stocks. So long as the Joint 
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Organisation offered wool throughout the season there was 
little need for a merchant to keep stocks. But the Joint 
Organisation is no longer operating and the manufacturer 
has now to buy his supplies direct from the London or 
primary markets, so that demand tends to be more con- 
centrated than hitherto. ° 


Stockpiling could have a significant effect on wool prices, 
' though it is doubtful whether it has had any effect yet. The 
British announcement was made only at the end of last week 
and the quantity—4o million lb.—is less than 10 per cent of 
Britain’s current annual consumption and only about 12 per 
cent of the current rate of imports. In any case the purchase 
is to be handled by the British Wool Federation, so that the 
Government will not compete with the trade. A more 
important consideration is the expansion of the Japanese 
wool textile industry ; its consumption this season is expected 
to rise by §0 per cent, from §1 to 7§ million lb. (clean). But 
this quantity still represents barely three-quartefs of Japan’s 
1938 consumption and only 3} per cent. of the world’s 
total consumption of wool. On the other hand, German 
consumption, which is two-thirds of its prewar quantity, 
has declined slightly this year. The recent behaviour of 
the market would thus seem to be determined by psycho- 
logical factors—by buyers’ uncertainty of consumers’ 
reaction to prices in the coming months and of governments’ 
intentions about defence and inflation. 


* * * 


Non-Ferrous Scrap Supplies 


In spite of the shortages that have been reported from 
the scrap metal markets since early this year, British industry 
during the first eight months of this year has been able 
to obtain considerably more secondary non-ferrous metals 
than it used in the same period last year. Consumption of 
secondary copper, for example, reached 148,292 tons com- 
pared with 126,273 tons in the period from January to 
August last year, and that of remelted zinc and residues 
64,922 tons compared with §9,071 tons. 

This increased consumption, which appears largely to 
have been supported by the depletion of industry’s sub- 
stantial stocks, does not, however, imply that the scrap metal 
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available has been enough to satisfy all de | 


mands. 
demand for scrap copper, brass and zinc has bees and ig 


still high (though there is no shortage of lead scra 
present). The trade and the Ministry of Supp 


oly, mo 
still feel that the stocks drawn upon so far myst co r 
almost exhausted, and expect consumption (wh: 


- ich i 
was down to roughly last year’s rate for both pl 
copper and zinc) to decline fairly sharply in the — 
months. A considerable proportion of scrap is now be 
recovered direct from customers by the met: fabricator 
who are making the return of process scrap a condition ¢ 
further supplies: while this diverts business { 














merchants, it probably speeds up-the return of scrap and 
benefits output: The merchants, on the other hand, are 
CONSUMPTION OF NON-FERROUS SCRAP AND SECONDARy Mena 
1950-51 
Copper Zinc Lead 
1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 | 195] 
January ..... 17,108 | 19,751 | 8,129 | 9,614 8501 | 906 
‘ebruary ..... 14,699 | 19,109 7,555 | 9,651 8.200 | 9097 
March «0... =< 17,308 | 22,466 | 8594 | 8.693 8,158 | 7.8% 
Ri sca: 13,757 | 17,910 | 6,409 | 8.290 7740 | 9'ig 
eae 15,873 | 15,702 7,280 7,480 7,990 | 10.418 
FUNG 6058s cc 0s 17,858 | 19,121 7,589 7,626 7,592 | 9.959 
SUE is sian cal elo 15,386 | 19,749 | 17,473 7,444 7,435 | 89% 
August ....... 14,284 | 14,484 | 6,042 6,124 6,918 | 18% 
September .... | 14,646 sea 7,740 a >) 1,80 e: 
October ...... 19,356 9/050 8°432 
November .... | 16,945 9,463 -. | 9,562 
December. .... 16,145 7,878 le 7,594 

















Source : Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics. 





convinced that in both industry and homes there are om 
siderable reserves of scrap that might be collected by a mor] 
vigorous “ drive”: the Ministry is likely to give some assis 
tance in publicity for more widespread and intensit 
collections. 


One of the more gaping loopholes in the Ministry's snp 
price control has now been corrected, with the imposition 
of controlled prices for secondary brass ingots ; the price d 
secondary copper ingots is also likely to be controlled witha 
a few weeks. This should end the profitable practice by 
which scrap metals could be bought at grey market pros 
and then processed into ingots of which the price was m@ 
controlled. There are still allegations in the industry tht 
the price control is being evaded in various ways, and thi 
scrap is being acquired for bargaining purposes. Tk 
Ministry is inquiring into various other modifications 
price control that the trade has advocated, including @ 
automatic formula by which scrap prices may be varied ® 
follow the changes in price of virgin metals. But there 8 
no indication that the “ quantitative licensing ” of scrap thi 
some merchants desire, by which supplies might be mor 
thoroughly regulated, is more than “ under consideratios, 
as it has been for months past. Such an elaborate cont 
system might well require more information about 
amounts passing through the “normal channels” of 
scrap metal trade than the Ministry may now possess, eve? 
since its first returns of stocks, It would also require mor 
justification than the present state of the market scm 
to offer. 


* * * 


Cotton Conference 


The chairman of the Cotton Board, Sir Raymond Ste 
spoke at the Cotton Board’s annual conference at Harrogalt 
last weekend of the competition that the cotton industy 
would soon face in its. rt markets. The gist of Sit Rat 
mond’s argument was total output is at Pra al 
small to enable Lancashire to regain its position as the | di’ 
supplier of cotton goods in the world export markets. I 
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exports in the first quarter of this year totalled 464 million 
yards and Japan’s exports 256 million square yards ; British 
exports amounted to only 212 million square yards. In 
the second quarter of the year British exports rose to 247 
million square yards but Sir Raymond Streat calculated that 
this represented only 25 per cent of Lancashire’s total pro- 
duction. Japanese exports im the same quarter ros€esto 342 
million square yards. American exports were 197 million 
square yards 1n the first quarter of the year and 146 million 
vards in the second. 


These comparisons assume a greater importance when the 
gow of export orders begins to fall off, as it has been falling 
his year. Manufacturers started the year with full order 
hooks, but the volume of new orders placed during the past 
few months has been noticeably small. There are reports 
shat business has improved im recent weeks, but few are yet 
orepared to say that the slump in textile sales has ended. 
Sir Raymond's emphasis at Harrogate was on the “harsh 
and fierce pressure of competition” that the industry may 


have to face, both from low-wage countries like Japan and 
from high-efficiency countries like the United States, and 
this competition may be carried into the industry’s home as 
well as its export markets. He may have gone out of his 
way to emphasise these dangers, on the ground that many 
years of easy sales have blunted the edge of the highly com- 
petitive selling technique that the industry had developed 
in the years before the war. 

Sir Raymond commented once again on the comparatively 
sjow rate of re-equipment in the industry and a later speaker, 
Dr Toy of the Shirley Institute, criticised another aspect of 


| the same problem, the slow rate at which the results of 


research are applied. Both points have a bearing on the 
industry’s competitive efficiency, but it suffers great handi- 
caps from what Sir Raymond called the “tying up of veins 


quality controls that govern the sale of textiles on the home 
market. The effects of these controls on textile exports have 
become sadly familiar, as an earlier article shows. 


* * * 


Possibilities of Boron Steels 


Conservation of scarce alloying metals, during a period 
when rearmament must make exceptional demands upon 


the world’s steel industries. In America, and recently in 
Britain, this has led to a greater interest, in certain uses, of 
a non-metallic element until now comparatively rarely used 
. mn alloys—boron. The use of this element, which is more 
familiar in 


its widely occurring compound, borax, aroused 


uttle interest until the second world war, when it was used on 
Pees limited scale. Probably no more than two million tons 
6! doron steels have ever been used, But since the out- 
creak of war in Korea, American metallurgists have concen- 
trated much study upon its property of improving steel 

hardenability""—a_ technical. criterion defined below— 
“ith smaier admixtures of standard alloy metals than are 
“rdimarily used. These specialists have become sufficiently 
convinced of the value of boron in the “ needling ” of alloy 
“ecis to warrant the issue of alternative specifications for 
; ii types of alloy steels. These*new specifications allow 
“r the inclusion of a very small amount of boron—in the 
me ohh ur parts in a hundred thousand—as a result of 
parp reduction in the necessary percentages of such 
es ge nickel, chromium, and molybdenum can 
ete British consumers of standard alloy steels, 
more ieonomicad al industry, have a natural interest in these 
by chan ca! steels, since the output of cars is threatened 

Hortages of standard alloy steels. " 

fi poh > specifications have been issued in this country 


a a which boron has been added for this purpose. 
ilies Eve stil expressed in British industry about the 


Production of such boron-treated steels to con- 


and arteries” by the medley of purchase tax, price and | 


alloy steels, is at present the subject of intensive research in - 
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sistent standards. This quality of “ hardenability” is the 
ability of steel to respond to heat treatment throughout the 
whole of the section: owing to the different rates of cooling 
between the interior and the outside of the metal, alloying 
materials are used to give more uniform properties through- 
out, thus improving the “ depth of hardening.” The practical 
use of boron for this purpose depends upon the distribution 
of a tiny percentage of boron evenly through the steel 
section ; larger percentages of boron at any poimt may tend 
to undo the good work of the correct amount. Boron is 
already used in one standard alloy steel produced by the 
United Steel Company, though for a different purpose—to 
improve the mechanical qualities of a molybdenum alloy 
steel. But the industry is studying the use of boron and other 
methods of economising standard alloy metals: the potential 
scarcity of such metals throughout the period of the defence 
programme is adding urgency to this research. 


x * x 


Full Order Books in the Shipyards 


Orders for merchant ships on the books of British ship- 
building firms now total 6,250,000 tons gross, estimated to 
be worth about £550 million. According to the Shipbuilding 
Conference, this is the highest figure ever recorded, and the 
rate at which orders have been coming in during the past 
year reflects the strong position of the freight markets. In 
the first nine months of 1951 orders were placed with United 
Kingdom builders for some 600 vessels, totalling 3,300,000 
tons gross. More than half of the tonnage on order consists 
of oil tankers, and nearly one-third is for export. A feature 
of recent orders, however, has been a higher proportion of 
cargo liners and tramps. This will help to offset the bias 
towards tankers, which absorb larger quantities of steel and 
do not give as much employment to the “ white trades.” 


Merchant tonnage under construction in Great Britain at 
the end of September reached the highest figure for 30 years, 
according to the shipbuilding returns compiled by Lloyd's 
Register of Shipping. The total amounted to 2,271,640 tons, 
an increase of 157,321 tons since the end of June, of which 
1,255,754 tons (§§.3 per cent) consisted of tankers. Tonnage 
launched and completed during the quarter dropped below 
previous levels, and the whole of the increase consists of 
new ships on which work has begun. In addition, plans 
have been approved or material ordered for another 1,989,706 
tons gross, a total 149,000 tons higher than in June. It can 
be seen that while the rate of launching and completion this 
year so far is slightly behind last year’s, the tonnage on 
which work has started has increased. This is probably due 
to the increased amount of prefabrication for which the 
bigger yards are now laid out, a process that should accelerate 
tonnage output. It is a process, however, that may alter the 
rhythm of output, which may be affected by a shortage of 
steel in the welding shops or by shortage of labour or delays 
on the assembly berths. 


Merchant ships under construction abroad showed a 
decline of 24,033 tons during the quarter, the total now being 
3,192,862 tons. The French, German and United States 
totals increased each by about 43,000 tons, but declines were 
recorded in Japan-and Italy, where agitations for Government 
subsidies are now afoot. 


® * * 


Airline Earnings 


The earnings of the two British airlines in the first five 
months of their 1951-52 financial year promise well for the 
future. Between April and September, British European 
Airways carried 28 per cent more traffic than in the same 
period last year and showed a net profit of £106,206. But 
for labour difficulties in the summer that led to the cancel- 
lation of 450 flights in the peak traffic season, the profit 
would have been nearer £255,000. 
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These results have been achieved in the face of consider- 
able difficulties. BEA’s costs have risen by about 12 per cent, 
from 3§.2 pence per ton mile in August, 1950, to 39.3 pence 
this year. Wage increases alone have added {1,150,000 a 
year to the bill, A major disappointment was the failure 
of the Ambassador airliner to come into operation for the 
summer services. This aircraft should be far cheaper to 
operate than the older Vikings and Dakotas that form the 
bulk of the corporation’s fleet, and BEA could well have done 
with the extra capacity to meet the summer traffic. 


In July and August British Overseas Airways Corporation 
succeeded for the first time in showing a net profit, after 
deduction of interest, etc., of £132,000 for the two months. 
The corporation actually made an operating profit (excluding 
interest and other charges) of £402,000 in the first five 
months of its financial year. The improvement in the BOAC 
results has been rapid, for the corporation did not begin to 
show an operating profit until just over a year ago. Neither 
of the corporations is in a position to earn a net profit for a 
full 12 months’ operation, but BEA is approaching very close 
to the time when it will be possible. In both cases much of 
the improvement is due to the steady expansion of traffic and 
both corporations are urging international agreement on the 
introduction of “tourist” travel in an attempt to expand 
traffic still further. 


Shorter Notes 


During 1950-51, cable and radiotelephone traffic over 
the Commonwealth communication circuits operated by the 
nationalised Cable and Wireless group showed a consider- 
able increase, largeby under the influence of “ greater acti- 
vity in commodity markets and the general rearmament pro- 
gramme.” This is shown in the group’s annual report for the 
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year ending March 31st this year. It records that some » 
million words were carried over the group’s vende 486 
graph system, compared with approximately 448 millign 
the calendar year 1949 over those circuits (in 1949 Cab 
and Wireless were operating certain other circuits si P 
transferred to Commonwealth Governments, which 
accounted for the carriage of an additional 18 3 million niall 
During 1950-51 the radio-telephone circuits operated by the 
group’s overseas branches were employed for nearly thre 
million “ paid minutes,” or roughly a third more than jp the 
year 1949. The group made a consolidated pe: profit af 
£2,232,743 during the year; but no clear comparison & 
possible with the figure of £1,893,699 recorded fo- th 
previous accounting period of 1§ months, particularly , 
much of Cable and Wireless’s business is conducted jp 
currencies other than sterling, and devaluation presumably 
contributed to the increase in profits. ; 


* 


In the first nine months of 1951 roughly 9,250,000 peoph 
received wage increases totalling £3,983,900 a week, Thee 
figures show a massive increase upon the same period of lay 
year, when some 3,250,000 had increases totalling £603,000 
a week: in September, 1951, alone, wage increases of 
£350,000 amounted to more than half those granted during 
the first three-quarters of 1950. The largest increas 
recorded were in the transport and communication industries 
where 1,323,500 workers received increases _ totalling 
£600,500 a week ; the distributive trades, where 1,256,00 
workers received £456,000 a week ; and building and co. 
tracting, where 1,107,000 workers received £568,800 a week 
The total increases raised the index of weekly wage rates t 
121 (June, 1947=100), while the interim index of retail 
prices, with roughly the same base date, stood at 128 
September 18th. 











-}} CONSOLIDATED MAIN REEF MINES & ESTATE, 


LIMITED 


Incorporated in the Uniow of South Africa. 





Extracted from the Annual Report for the Year ended 30th June, 1951 





CAPITAL £1,247,602 IN £1 SHARES, ALL ISSUED, FULLY PAID. 








Tonnage Milled, 2,261,000 Per ton milled 
Total Working Revenne ..............-.0000. featktestemondy nai 23,945,515 #11411 
Total Working Expenditure .................... sk hie 3,177,931 186t 
Working Profit....... peabanstebesscumles “ £767,584 so 6 10 
Net Profit for the year..... abghuteiine £765,855 
Balance unappropriated at 30th June, 1950 .. : 428,915 
Transfer from Shareholders’ Centingency Reserve . ipnaes 7,500 
Amount previously appropriated for Capita) Expenditure, now reversed 5,199 
£1,207 .469 
‘This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 
Taxation sane : MRPs jaan $280,134 
Forfeited Dividends Account ....... ; ; 7,494 
_— 287,678 
£919,791 
Dividends declared during the year : 
No, 82 of 4s. per share and No. 83 of 3s. 6d. per share ................. : 487,351 
Leaving a balance unappropriated of ...................000000- ie cdadictae . $451,940 








The estimated ore reserve as at 30th June, 1951, was as follows :— 


| Swarr anp Sarery 








| 
{ AVAILABLE | PULLARs Torat 
Resr | | iW7—————————— 
Value,/| Width, Value, Whith,) ; Value,' Width, 
| ona. Dwt. | Inches Tons. | Dwt. Inches) Tons. | Dwt. | Inches 
Kimberley | i | i : | j 
Reef 438,000 | 2.7 | 60.6 ' 69,000 39 | 66.3 | 507,000 2.9 | 61.3 
Bird Reef ...) 1,479,000 2.7 | 59.4 279,000 |} 28 | 68.5 | 1,758,006 2.7 | 60.7 
South Reef...| 1,059,000 | 3.5 | 48.2 132,000 | 4.0 | 48.0 | 1,191,000 35 | 482 
Main Reef | i i j H | 
| Leader...; 1,141,000 | 4.1 | 48,7 818,000 45 | 492 | 1,959,000 4.2 48.9 
: Main Reef.... 977,000 3.6 | 55.1 93,000 8.3 | 61.8 | 1,070,000 3.6 | 55.7 
Total ..... | 5,094,000 3.3 53.5 | 1,391,000 | 40 | 53.5 } 6,435,000 35 § 635 


| we 


Compared with the previous year's estimate, the available reserve decreased by 948,000 
tons, the stope width being lower by 0.6 inch and the value unchanged, Of the decrease, some 
370,006 tons was due to rising costs and consequent increase in pay limit. 

The full new and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries, A. MOIR 
& 0O., No. 4, don Wall Buildings, London, £.0.2. 























RALLI BROTHERS LIMITED 


Capital Reconstruction 


Shareholders in Ralli Brothers Limited will have received Notices 
to-day of an Extraordinary General Meeting and Separate Class Meetings | 
to be held on the 27th November next for the purpose of approving 4 
scheme for the reconstruction of the Company's capital, designed priv- 
cipally to simplify its present complicated structure. The First and Second 
Preference Shares at present not only carry the right to fixed preferential 
dividends and to priority in a winding up for capital and, in the case of the 
First Preference Shares, arrears of dividend ; they also confer upon the 
existing holders additional rights of participation in the balance of profits 
and, in a winding up, in surplus assets after all capital has been repaid 
The main part of the proposals now put forward is that these additional 


rights of participation should be extinguished and that in licu_thereo! 
Preference Shareholders should receive allotments of fully paid Ordinary | 
Shares. Provision is also made for an alteration in the voting righS | 
attached not only to the First and Second Preference Shares but also © | 
the “ A” Shares. > 
To meet the requirements of these changes and to adjus! (he — \ 
ws + 


fairly between the various classes of shareholders the capita! ; 
increased to £4,720,000 by creating a further 520,000 Ordinary Shares 0 
£1 each, which will be allotted credited as fully paid (by capi (alisation & 
£520,000 from Share Premium Account) as follows :— 


To the First and Second Preference Shareholders 
One new Ordinary Share for every five existing Preferc 
To the Ordinary Shareholders 
One new Ordinary*Share for every ten egisting Ordinary Shares 


To the “ A ” Shareholders 
One new Ordinary Share for every ten ‘ A” Share 


ce Shares. 








The consent of the Treasury to the issue of the new Ordinary 9 | 
has been obtained. *| 

The Directors of the Company recommend the scheme on as 
to all classes of Shareholder. If the necessary Resolutions are pn 
eee to post renounceable fully paid Allotment Letters (> rot . 
Ordinary Shares as soon as possible after the meetings have bees De 


The Shareholders of the Company will also be asked ( app 
certain other alterations in the Articles, including a provisions 1" " 
the limit of somentng by the Directors without the san-tio’ * 

ecting. 


Company in General 
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Company Notes 


JHE EC ©T, October 27, 1951 
ehodesian Copper Profits. — Further 
vidence that the Rhodesian copper industry 
sapere iod of prosperity without 
a uel th tory is to be found in the 
Pevance in Rhokana’s profits before tax from 
T&.687,165 tt 483,687 in the year ended 
Tune 30th last In the same period, 
a aa profit Rhodesian Anglo American, 
Gee 4 per cent, of Rhokana’s 
“ sry capital as well as interests in Nchanga 
ad Mufulit mped from £7,985,033 to 


en these excellent figures 
real improvement that has 
as the equity shareholder 


{14,819,13° 
ynaerstate 


taken place 


‘ taxed at the standard rate is con- 
cerned, for the expansion in net profits is 
relatively much greater than the rise in earn- 
ings before 1 The most important factor 
here is the nonths’ freedom enjoyed by 
Rhokana d Rhoanglo, following their 
hange in dé le to Northern Rhodesia at 
e beginning the year. Not only is the 

bility for taxation proportionally much 

lower this year than in the previous year, 
but the companies have also been able to 
release considerable sums from taxation 
rovisions made in earlier years. In 
accounts, £3,718,292, against 


3,613,307, is provided for taxation and 
(1,365,221 is written back from a tax pro- 
vision; similarly in Rhoanglo’s accounts, 
{ 5,627,338, against £4,328,765, is provided 
for taxation and {1,554,398 is written back. 
As we confidently anticipated, record 
profits are accompanied by a substantial in- 
crease in the amounts to be distributed to 
ordinary shareholders. Rhokana’s ordinary 
dividend is raised from 120 to 200 per cent., 
and Rhoanglo’s ordinary dividend from 324 
to 55 per cent. Again, however, the benefits 
accruing to equity shareholders are under- 
stated. The dividends are payable in part 
out of profits earned in the six months before 
January 1, 1951, the date on which control 
and management were removed to Rhodesia, 
so tha 


so that half the dividends paid are regarded 
by the British taxation authorities as tax-free 
payments. If, therefore, allowance is made 
for the full rate of tax of 9s. 6d. in the £, the 
dividends are equivalent to gross distribu- 
ons of just over 290 per cent. for Rhokana 
and nearly 80 per cent. for Rhoanglo, but this 
calculation ignores the fact that British taxa- 
hon to be deducted from the remaining half 
of the dividends will be at a reduced rate (to 
be announced later) in order to allow for 
unilateral tax relief. This very favourable 
tax arrangement only applies to the financial 
aw gy Future dividends will be paid 
& “oF ola gas at the declared rate, 
on Bri “ | tax, ta rate reduced by a provi- 
fonal lowance for double taxation relief. 
,.- account of the White Paper proposals to 
freeze dividends has been taken in fixing this 
“ad distributions and dividends are “ there- 
lore subject ‘o modification”; this oddity 
is explained by the fact that Rhokana is no 
oo nere, but it is registered here. 
om — ‘ | need little reminding that 
eee y's. reply to an inquiry by 
oo =f onc essions confirmed the 
~w n that British companies that have 
shilted their seat of control abroad would not 


a 
t . 
KHOKana § 
h 

f 

h 


























on that account escape from dividend limita- 
non. 

The steady rise in the selling price of 
electrolytic copper and the recent report of 
bumper profits by Roan Antelope and 
Mufulira encouraged investors to anticipate 
record profits and dividends from Rhokana 
and Rhoanglo, and the immediate response 
in the market when the results were 
amnounced was very slight. The current 
price of Rhokana £1 ordinary stock units is 
£27, and Rhoanglo 10s. ordinary stock units 
stand at 73s. 

* 


Eastwoods. — Production of building 
materials has been outstripped by demand in 
recent years. The report by Eastwoods of 
record sales in the year to March 3lst last 
shows that the company has met the demand 
for its products by expanding capacity. The 
reward for these efforts is to be found in the 
jump in group trading profits from £371,011 
to £433,241. The White Paper proposals to 
control dividends prevented equity share- 
holders from benefiting immediately from 
this improvement in the company’s fortunes ; 
the ordinary dividend had to be cut back 
from 12 per cent to a “standard” rate of 
10 per cent. The directors believed that a 
more equitable share in the company’s 
prosperity was a dividend of 15 per cent; 
accordingly, a reserve has been created from 
which a further 5 per cent will be paid once 
it becomes clear that the dividend limitation 
proposals will not become law. 

Years to March 31, 


1950 1951 
Consolidated Earnings :— £ £ 
Trading profit.. 371,011 $33,241 
NES. éoin og 6s ake eae 382,823 442,320 
Depreciation 134,209 141,987 
WORE es sa o's 5x ; aa ee 142,917 170,285 
Group earnings for ordinary stock 91,179 115,547 
Ordinary dividends .. ‘ 66,000 52,560 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) .. 12 10 
Retained by subsidiaries . . 539 5,362 
General reserve... . 2... eevee 21,454 
Dividend reserve .............. es 35,000 
Added to carry forward........ 24,640 1,231 
Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis :— 
Fixed assets, fess depreciation ... 1,650,000 1,785,705 
Net current assets.... 976,416 934,655 
PIOUS. 3 5 vic b occdalwe eds cvra tin’ 519,967 615,923 
Sains asus s ou. cces nha bee es 169,691 223,292 
Reserves Sig ae BS 1,193,989 1,261,002 
Ordinary capital... . 985,500 985,500 


£1 ordinary stock at 48s. Qd.xd yields £4 2s. per cent om 
10 per cent 


The expansion of capacity to meet de-_ 


mand has found its mark in the balance sheet. 
The net book value of fixed assets has risen 
by some £135,000 to £1,785,705, and out- 
standing capital commitments are estimated 
at £235,000. A good-part of the capital pro- 
gramme in the latest financial year has been 
financed by the sale of securities, the book 
value of which has fallen from £291,435 to 
£9,511. At the same time, cash holdings 
have risen from £169,691 to £223,292. Hopes 
of a boom in building materials have recently 
been reflected in a sharp rise in the price of 
building material shares, in the course of 
which Eastwoods {1 ordinary stock units 
have risen to 48s. 9d.xd. At this price the 
yield on a dividend basis of 10 per cent is 
only £4 2s. per cent, but assuming the pay- 
ment of the full dividend of 15 per cent, the 
yield is nearly £6 3s. per cent. 





























In {’'s. 
Rhokana Rhoanglo 

t 1950 1951 1950 195] 
Profit, bef . | ef , 
Dar eenne tx . eens ore 6,687,165~ | 10,483,687 | 7,985,033 | 14,819,139 
Panation ger required... 22... sen. 25,084 1,365,222 | 214,182 1,554,398 
wy EE ce ee Se 3,623,307 3,718,292 | 4,328,765 5,627,538 
whe .« «bn sce Se ee 942 8,130,616 5,870,450 | 10,786,199 
Retained SO . verdad pa wel cee eos oe . 1,894,996 | 5,197,704 
Preference RS. . Feet be eeAER EAE “tt “ at ata ic 
Beneral teen e+ «++ tenes eee an ene 43,461 60,946 te “hs 
Sliders deve" °*3 +s odedite gai reaa mem 1,400,000 2,500,000 
eae. 1,650,002 5,000,004 . 

a Bee es 120 200 a 55 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 











YIELDS 





ee Se ent ce eee 








| Net Gross 
British Funds | Price, Price, | Yield, Vield 
and Oct. 17, Oct. 24,, Oct. 24, Oct 24 ; 
Guaranteed Stocks | 1951 | 1951 1951 1951. ’ 
| (nn) 
4 s. d. j £ s. d : 

War Bonds 24% sot 101% 1014 és j +«* é 
Mar. 1, 1951-53 | 0 47;110 9 i 

War Bonds 25%. . | 1013 101% ee 8 
Mar. 1, 1952-54 | 012 1T 53 

Exchequer Stk: 23%| 1014 | 101} Oo1k 71:16 0 
Feb. 15, 1955 

War Bonds 24% 1023 102% | 0 4 5|1 9 5e 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 013 4\11 & 

Funding 22", 102} 1024 ian 015 66 
June 15, 1952-57 126,20 2 

Nat. Defence 3° 1034 1038 0 5 8);116 664 
Inty 15, 1954-58 1060 8:2 911? 

War Loan 3% 1033 | 103 1 012 3.2 0 Se 
Oet. 15, 1955-59 1°'i 71232°-3 8 

Savings Bonds 3%. 97 & 97% 9.6 Tien mB 
Aug. 15, 1955-65 | | 1% 0:3 5 6! 

Funding 23%, : | 973 7H 5116 8) 3 @ lie . 
April 15, 1956-61 111 4})2 155 5! 

Funding 3% 92} 92H 213 0|\4 2 le 
April 15, 1959-69 21 5,31) 3 

Funding 3% | oH 44 +2 0 8:310 Ye 
Aug. 1, 1966-68 | tis 8}3 9 @ 

Funding 4‘ legs ‘ 103;* | 1044* a) Be | 3.68 se 
May I, 1960-90 11810/315 9 

Savings Bonds 3%.} 92% | 92% {210 8 4-1 le 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 | 2-253 13 Ow 

Savings Bonds 2% 94° WAS 243 5 DY Se 
May 1, 1964-67 Ses Bae ak Be ee 

Victory Bonds 4%.| 104§ 104# (11324 7,312 Os 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 

Savings Bonds 3% 90 9A (2 810/319 8e 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 | 224i13 5 3 

Consols 4% 97H} WF | 2 3 2)4 2 Of 
(after Feb.1, 1957) | | 

Conversion 34% . 87 | «88h 21 8)/3% 6f ; 
(after Apr. 1, 1963)! 

Treasury Stk. 24%.| 64 | 65 20 5/317 2f 
{afterApr.1, 1975)) i 

Treasury Stk. 3% 164 7 |2 On|3% IY 
(after Apr. 5, 1966) | i | 

Treasury Stk. 3$°%, 8 | i 211;3%36 Oe 
june 15, 1977-80 i 20 9:315 8! } 

Redemp. Stk. 3%..| 843 | 85 2 311/}3 15: 9% ' 
Oct., 1986-96 | 211/313 111i e 

War Loan 3% 87h 8° | 22 7;'4 Ol 
(afterDec. 1, 1952) 

Consols 24% . 653 663 119 8, 315 & 

Brit. Elect.3% Gtd..| 9% 90% 4 6 $1335 Se 
April 1, 1968-73 22 713 12-113 

Brit. Elect. 3%, Gtd..| 89 89% 23 6;334 2 ; 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 | 22 31313 0 

Brit. Elect.34% Gtd. 95§* 954° 2 011,315 Oe ‘ 

Nov. 15, 1976-79 207;,;334 8! of 

Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..|) 844 64H 1 27 4,'319 Te : ; 
July 1, 1978-88 | 2 33% 3! 

Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 9% 908 2-5 .5; 3435 %e 
April 1, 1968-73 | 22 T7T;3R il 

Brit. Gas Gtd. 3%..| 82§* 834° 2 4 6'316 Ye 
May 1, 1990-95 23 6:315 wi 

Brit. Gas Gtd. 34%.| 98} 94h (119 5)'313 5e 
Sept. 16, 1969-71 | . 119 2:;3135 72! 

Brit. Iron & Steel | ‘ 
cS PSP --++} Sh 95% 1.2 10'315 Te : 
Feb. 15, 1979-81 209:315 4 | 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (2) To latest date : 

n) Net yields are calculated after allowing for tax at ' 

Qs” 6d. in {. (s) Assumed average life 13 years 3 months. 

* Ex dividend. 

Div. Av. Price 
Paid | Div. | Price, Yield 
12 2 Ordinary iOct. 17,/Gct. 24,! on Last ; 

Mths. | Years Stocks 1951 | 1951 Year's : 
to to Div. , 

26/7 /53|26/7 /53) "a 
Yo % } igs 4 : 
60 ... jAnglo-Am.10/-.; 6% 7# | 315 7 : 
RY 30 jAnglo-Iran {1..}; 5% SS. 53-9 3 7 
20 174 \Assoc. Elec. {1.; 91/6 | 92/6 4 6 6 ue. 
273 25 (Assoc. P.Cem.{1/111/3* |111/3 4 18 10 : 

35 302 ‘Austin 5/- .....{| 33/9 33/9 |5 3 8 
25¢ | 23-4tiBass {1 ....... 150/74 150/74 | 6 7 0 
40 20 m\Boots 5/-......| 26/3 | 26/3 316 % 
10 9 |Br. Celanese 10/-| 41/- | 42/9 | 2 2 2m 
20 20  \Br. Oxygen{1.. 98/6 | 98/- |4 1 8 
12 124 (Coats {1....... 60/- | 61/3 |4 6 & 
lh 9} \Courtaulds {1..| 50/7} | 51/6 |4 7 4 
% 21; Distillers 4/- ...' 23/6 24/- 315 0 
17 16} Dunlop {1..... 67/- 68 /- 5 211 ; 
12 ll Ford fi ee eebe 56/10}: 56,103 4 7 ll } 
22 20 ‘Gen. Elect. {1. 96/6 97/6 412 4 H 
32 304 Guinness {1.... 144/44 145/74 4 7 11 i 
323 84 m|Hawker Sid. 5/- 38/3 37/9 5 6 Ok : 
12 Imp. Chem. {1.' 52/3 54/- 4 8 ; 
32 32 (Imp. Tobacco {1'102/6 102/6 6 410 : 
12 114 Lanes. Cotton {1 46/3 46/3 5 8 1 ; 
1 11} (Lever {1 56/3 57/6 ,-413 1 j 
15 15 (Lon. Brick {1 63/9 63/9 414 1 
6 m\Marks & Sp.A5/-' 98/6 100/- 315 0 
1°} 1 P. & O. Def. {1,' 48/- 48/6 (4 8&8 O& : 
25 25 \P Johnson 10/-.| 45/6 46/- 5 8 8 2 
12}t| 9-7t)*Shell” Stk. {1.| 96/3 | 98/9 416 5 | 
25 25 {Tube Invst. /1. 68 6§ 315 6 o~ tie 
20 | 1% (T. & Newall £1. 100/74 1100/7} | 319 6 is 
10 9 \Union Castle {1 40/- 41/6 |416 § es it 
50 | (U.SuaBetong{1' 71/3 73/9 sll 2 ee } 
i Vickers {1.....\ 50/6 51/9 (416 8 ; = 
4 $8} ‘Woolworth 5/- ., 48/6 49/- 4698 : = 
(hk) Yield basis 20% after capital bonus. (&) Yield basis Ba 8 
10%. (m) Allowing for capital bonus. (n) Yield basis 9%. ; & 
(p) Yield basis 104% after capital bonus. Fi 
* Ex dividend. + Free of tax. eo 
. its 
c =e 
4° 
3 A _ 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 

















CHANGES IN DEBT (€ thousand) 



























































lpia teas Receirrs arc isaeue 
For the week ended October 20, 1951, total | 3% Det.Bonds.... 175 | Treasury Bills 45, 
- ” kee Tax Reserve Certs. 1. 24% Del. Bonds. . ,295 iC 
ordinat vy revenue was £60,878,000 against Other swe bipdhriging ,145 44% a Sach ber RETU RNS 
ordinary expenditure of 96,593,000 and avg ae Se 4,387 | Treasury Deposits. 25,000 
issues to sinking funds {566,000. Thus, ays & Means Ad 
including sinking” fund allocations of a9) Aces eae ietssieron OCTOBER 24, 195; 
£11,298, 000 the deficit accrued since April 1, 20,132 173,551 
1951, is £92 837,000 compared with a surplus 
of (23,911,000 for the CORT eRpINING period ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
of the previous year. FLOATING DEBT £ f 
. (£ million) Notes Issued:~ Govt. | 1L O45 19 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE L ea 1346,533,870 | Othe sd 
AND EXPENDITURE : in Bankg. De- sons | Secu 15 a 
| Recetpts ito the bg wens — — Total pee: 55,822,953 | Oth 13,07 
Exchequer ills Advances ~ | Float. Coin 
“ ts r tha ) nai 
(¢ thousand) Date - a a ing 1,00 
Esti : i i : Public | | Bk. of | | by Debt Am cesinig ale 
as Fi “s lApril 1, Aprit 1] Week | Week | Tender) Tap | Depts | Eng: | Banks &, 40, 000,009 
meta: Lrost ga 1950 | 1951 Jended| ended | | land | Gol " 
mete OO to | Oct. | Oct. | “T5H | Bu 
Oct. 21,,Oct. 20] 21, ; 20, | Oct. 21]3160-0| 2077-8] 490-2) .., 574-0 | 6302-0 j 248s 
£'000 1950 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 1951 i | Gue).. 356, 43 
= July 21] 3230-0; 2161-9} 335-4). 344-5 | 6071-9 . ———_.. 
en Meunets j | yp ©284.3220-0 | 2176-9] 340-5} 344-5 | 6081-9 1400, 356, 825 140,356,823 
if D ‘ UE 
In fax ..... |2624750) 413,093. 487,536] 11,124) 17,796 | Og PES ot 
Sur-tax .........| 428,000) 38,300) 38,900) 1.200) 1400 | AB ,4)5220-0) 200177) See ti om 1 Syecs boos 
Estate, ete., Duties | 180,000] 101,850 104,400) 3,100, 3,000 | ” 4213530.9/ 9012-0) 296-6 355-0 | 6095+6 BANKING DEPARTME 
Stamps... 55,000 27,800, 34,9008 1200 1,300| ™ dt13529 ol gonc-7] gota! 4 328.0 1 6101-9 ENT 
Proaits Fax&E.P.T.| 312'650] 153,270 172,000, 7,650 4,800 | » 294 5250-0) canal os f 
Other Inland Rev 504 60 95 «CO«#w one : - | vee Jina 
~ a | Sept. 1]3240-0) 2277-7} 326-7 Z 290-0 | 6134-4 CA Sov 14,553,000 | Govt 35,657 ASS 
SpeciatContributa./ 1,500 3,100, 1,820) 100, 40 | "| gh 3240-0} 2301-5] 306-9 | 290-0 | 6138-4 | Rest......... 3,225,049) Oth 38 16435 
age,” v. 23024001 757.473 839,651] 24,374 28,036 | » 29) 3240-0| 2368-4) 328-2 265-0 | 6201-6 Public Deps:- 19,504,134 Disc» ul 
Total inland Rev. 2302400 151,475 S9RSSA 24,374 28,036 | 22) 3240-0) 2364-7) 354-6 |... | 265-0 | 6224-4 | Public Aects.® 14,962,376) Adva 14,1220 
Customs....1s..- 950,500) 491,967, 554,447] 18,625 22,285 |», “YAS | SARE pei” |: ieee: gegeegs| ae: 
Excise -.-- +4008, 720, mae 367,000) 395,000) 6,800, 6,800 | oc: 6) s940-0/ 2425-2] 447-6} 21. | 250-0 | 6262-8 
MRS EOS | » 13)3240-0/ 2471-1] 356-6 -- | 225-0 | 6292-7 se Deps.:- 391,930,596 | " 
tai Customs and / ; 201 3250-0} 2315- . -5 | Bankers..... j 5s tes 55,820,955 
Exeise ........ |1651000}] 858,967 | 949,447 25,425, 29,085 wm BOL S280 °| pets ital Madadl bcos Gin aite.. eet rat Coin ye 
Se — | } REAR Pi ¥ “aa 
Motor Duties 62,000] 10,895 12,649 ial ... | 29.2}: 4999 
Surplus War Stores’ 20,000) 24,244 25,025) ... | 2,906 $25,212,779 13,UAN8 
: from Tradg 50.000] 30,974 65,927 ... iss TREASURY BILLS ° Jeeieg Sathigers, Savings | reuiRssioneg 
i’). (Net Receipts) 5,400 ee inte ss (£ million) of National bt and Dividend A 
Wi i Ss Li ences. 13,600) 4.650 5,000) one } oon ~ siecle 
Sundry Loans 27,000, 18,148 19,666 ... 645 | 
i Re ol >ts 105,000 53,186. 47,205 866 208 Amount Average |Allotted 
| —_______}________.. |_ Date of | _ —_————{ Rae me COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
Ord, Rev 4236400117 38557 1964565] 50,776, 60,878 | Tender Applied of Min. 
SeLe-BaLancarc : a ee Offered sy abe '‘Allottedj Allotment Rate (£ million) 
Post Office _| 179,431] 91,000 100,000] 3,800: 3,800 | P 
income Tax on ; _ 1950 1959 1951 
EP.T. Refunds 4,900, 5,537) 3,239 288; 423 ~ - 250-0 | 352-3 | 250-0 10 2-94 66 : ai 
ais Based teecnale dnimene'| 195 Cet vet. | Oak 
Total ...........'442073191835074 2007804 54, 54,864 65,101 | July 20 | 230-0 323-8 | 230-0 10 2-84 60 95 l u 
» 27 | 230-0) 342-8 | 230-07 10 2:56 53 
: Sig: Issue Dept. :— : 
Issues out of the Exchequer Aug. 3 | 240-0 365-6 | 240-0 10 2-45 50 Notes in circulation... .. 1272-6 11549-21400 9 
to meet payments » 10 | 260-0 354-1) 260-0] 10 2-78 62 Notes ia banking depart- 
(f thousand) » 17 | 260-0 | 341-4 | 260-0] 10 3-02 68 eG Ie poe 17-7 lL SM 
Esti- |, i April lw ek | Week » 24 | 260°0 | 318-7 260-0 10 3-% 77 Government debt and a 
Expenditure {| mate 1950 “i 1951 <i ded Ra » ol | 250-0 | 342-8 | 250-0] 10 2-87 63 securities* ........... 1345-2) 69 i 
/1951-54 yp Ror Oct. | Oct : . Other securities. ........ 0-8 H 
et ‘2 On t 20 21, 20, j Sept. of ace 0 | 46:0 | 260-0 10 2-95 66 Gold and Coin.......... 4-4 9 4 
' 1950 , 1951 1950 | 1951 | » 14 | 250-0 332-1): 250-0 10 3-07 67 Valued at s. per fine ox... | 248/0) 15/0 HBR 
ceg9 | 1950 , 195 5 1 | | 21 | 240-0 335-9 | 240-0] 10 4-87 23 Banking Dept. :— 
Scie |» 28 | 260-0 | 338-7 | 260-0] 10 2-98 | 68 Deposits :— |} a 
Int. & Man. of Nat 7 i | os 5 | eno-0'| se7-6 ) nee 1 333 69 or eT a a - 4 rr 
debt haa 535,000, 290,956; 289,415) 26,649; 22,093 nad po | wet * a " reasury cial Accoun we ot tel 
Payoieat ats to NS & esuse ew » 12 | 260-0 365-5 | 260-0] 10 2-64 | 58 Beobite soos. scee es. 316-0 a 
aa secod tase ieosd | 19 | 250-0 | 339-9 | 250-01 10 2-97 | 64 a Oe 89 S35 
Other Cons. Funds 11,000 4,696; 5,340) 252 | On October 19th application for 91 day bills to be paid | P Bin ee tay ies: - tl ' 
Total z= 584 004 314, 4 338 313,306 26,901 22.093 | from Ox tober 2 22, to ( ctober 27, 1951, were accepted dated Gua 555-3 9-2 ssa 
aie a ES «342564011 390462 173229 56200 14.500 Mond lay to Saturday as to about 64 per cent at £99 17s. 5d. } iatiethe ahh. 40-3 14-6 Wt 
t , , and applications at higher prices were accepted in full. | Ot 6 : 4-5 Me 
aE mee oe ant oe cor | Lreasury Bills to a maximum of {230 million were offered |. 00 “°° een’ “90 1 ag-3 314d 
Total a Le saa | *4009640 1704800 2046104 “a ~~ on October 26th For the week ending October 27th the | Be er “ a — Spr van. : ar 
Senking Funds ... 2 Oe a ee 48 | banks were not asked for Treasury deposits. i ninco agree ea . RS ie. 
Total fexcl. Self- ; “Papert is cks 0's 41-7 12-2 Dt 
Bat. Espa)... basa fase anand este 9.150 | NATIONAL SAVINGS : —— 
Se: ¢-BALancine (£ thousand) : * Government debt is £11,015,100 it £18 ny 
Post Office ......| 179,43]f 91,000) 100,000] 3,800, 3,800 | . . | Fiduciary issue reduced trom (1,4- “5 
Income Tax on j Totals 28 Weeks | Week million on August 21, 1951. 
&.P.T. Refunds! 4,900 5,537 5,239 288 = 423 | ended Oo. tk 
: CS, NERC PRGA OF, ani ES Oct. 14, | Oct. 15, ws 
Total _...... 4193971]1811163 2160641] 87,452101382 | 1950, 1953 | 2952 COLD AND SILVER 
* Including £6 million of the margin for Supplementary | Savings Certificates -— ' gold 
Estimates provided in the Budget (£160 million). t. OOM os fi4s os vebeke 46,700; 91,860 2,400 The Bank of England’s official » om 
| Repayments .......c...- 71,900 75,900, 2,300 | was raised from 172s. Sd. to 240. wd 
After decreasing Exchequer balances by £214,140 to | ; eX . September 19, 1949, and the se! oul 
£2,906,525, the other operations for the week decreased | Net Saving De 25 900) dealers from 175s, 0d. to 252s. Od. te 
the National Debt by £155,418,991 to £26,578 million. | Sictene poe Aba oa PEO, ee oe | cash prices during last week — 
NET RECEIPTS { thousand) Receipts “see enees eeuen 9,375, W344 2,210 i Cul 
Housing (Temporary Accommodation) Act, 1944, Repayments .. 0.00% 27,674 359,151 2,160 SULVER = 
“pai rei Eat OS IRC RN ORS cee hs a one / oy ea Fi ae 
Cott m (Centralised Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21...... 500 | P ae — i sa Sai ere 118,299. Dr 8,807 50 1951 London thew York, Bo pee 
,.P.U. (Financial Provisions) Act, 1959, Sf Beet e 183 : a. ee VIHgS per ounce'per ounce per 1 is] per tae 
E x« inches Equalisation Account ...........¢+5.- pees Receipts. ©........+ ark 349, 695, 369,80 15,048 = soe 
: M722 | Repayments ........ PE. Be’ | 989 438,71 12.475 d. c. - 103 5 
NET ISSUES (¢ thousand) Oct. 18... | 17:0 ss-00 | 18 | | igs 
Post Office & Telegraph (Money) Act, 1950...... ‘ 700 Net Savings ........ . +. (Dr 96.294 Dr68,91 2,573 ys ace 77-0 88-00 185 y08 1 
E 8 l 
RPT. Retna. a egos sc Fives cn caivee sees 516 as Markets Closed — a 107 
Export Guarantees Act, 1949, s. 35 ..........4... 443 . Total Net Savings......... 769,793; Dr61,81 2,523 i es 717-0 88-00 385 7 07 5 
Looal Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. 3(2)........ 9,700 | Interest on certificates repaid 15,729, : 638 oe © ae 77-9 88-00 lj > wo | 16 B 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits... _ 335 | Interest accrued ........... 67,464, 67,7 2,435 ERS 77-0 g8-00 | is2 
11.424 | Change in total invested.... |— 18 "053, — 12,6544 4,320 a me 
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MIST, October 27, 1951 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


1009 


THOS. W. WARD LIMITED 


RECORD GROUP TURNOVER 


SCRAP AND STEEL PRODUCTION TARGETS 


The forty-cighth ordinary general meeting 
y Thos. W. Ward Limited, was held on 
or 26th at Sheffield. Mr George Wood, 


Fai ~ (che rman of the company), who pre- 
ded, said in the course of his speech: — 
The mo usually strenuous period 
overed by financial year to June 30, 
95]. has, | lad to say, resulted in an 


D1 and profit which both constitute a 
ecord in the long history of the company. 
ur turnover, including that accruing from 
he activities of our subsidiary companies, 
4s reached twenty-six million pounds—an 
ncrease over the previous financial year of 
early three million pounds. Of this total 
smover the parent company has contributed 
million pounds—an increase of 








vente é § 
nearly three million pounds in relation to the 
orresponding turnover for 1949-50. 
This is a truly splendid achievement to 


hich everybody in the company—manage- 
nent, staff and workpeople—has contributed, 
We and they can feel rightly proud of the 
esults produced by this co-ordination of 
fort, and on behalf of the shareholders and 


1¢ board I tender to them our very warm 
ioncratulations and thanks. 

It is appropriate at this point to mention 
hat our turnover for the first three months 


Mf the current financial year shows an 
mrease, insofar as the accounts of the 
barent company are concerned, of approxi- 
ely 74 per cent. over that for the same 


work of the year has been 

trenuous and profits substantial, it is 
bevertheless difficult to contemplate affairs 
bday without sense of unreality, or to 
hake off a feeling that business at this time 
1 age is based on exotic foundations. The 
fitical contributory factors of penal taxation, 
¢ inflauonary tendencies of the Defence 
Togramme, the currency hazards attendant 
,unbalanced imports and exports, these 
nc other factors all add to this illusion of 
y. In these conditions and at this time 
is indeed difficult to imagine what the 


ild be if the curtain of illusion 
ere raised and | 


mi 





siness was set free to seek 
ie of its capacity for efficiency 
d economical production. 


COeS$ DY Virt 


On this concept of business the English 
eak & peo of the world have con- 
ulead much to the betterment of mankind, 
d it is salut at this moment in our 
story © enquire whether we as a country 
. — every opportunity to prepare for 
une When these words once more take 

D neir true meaning, Efficiency in produc- 
nm Means economy in production, but its 
F nent is only to be achieved by hard 
y _ careful thought. To deny, there- 
_Just reward for this work and 
of © withdraw all encouragement and 

vee epeasation, is & policy which can 


‘ult in an endless vista of diminishing 
‘névicually and nationally. Con- 
encourage endeavour and to re- 


itish indicts. would put new heart into 
he Tp camo Unfortunately . tendencies 
a oan cw years have certainly not 
“44 UNS CITeCtion, 

In revertir 


eile on iat comeeie matters I am 
edsto say that all secti 
any have dor sections of our Com- 


well and that practically ev 


a 


© has trihiite “ 
crease sn Outed to ‘the very substant 

ase in turnover rag 
infu er. This increase has not 


ed . i 
tent one sd bY, enhanced prices to the 
mught imagine—a point amply 





demonstrated by the fact that prices of scrap 
iron and steel (in which commodity we do a 
very large business) were, up to the end of 
the financial year under review, still at pre- 
war level. 


REDUCTION IN SHIPBREAKING 


One section of our business, viz., ship- 
breaking, is operating under conditions of 
slackness quite outside our control. The 
extraordinary demand for ocean transport 
and the resultant high returns from freightage 
encourage keeping in service every possible 
ship that can limp the seas. Obsolete vessels, 
totalling many thousands of tons of valuable 
material, which would under normal condi- 
tions have come forward for breaking, still 
have some value as.cargo carriers. The result 
is that the shipbreaking industry is only 
working to about 50 per cent. capacity at a 
time when every ton of scrap iron and steel 
is needed to maintain the country’s steel 
production. 


The company has again played its part in 
the export drive with an increase in value 
substantially greater than that for the pre- 
vious year—and.this despite the hampering 
restrictions of licensing limitation, ocean 
transport delays, exchange inequalities and 
other dislocating factors. 


Last year I drew attention to the contract 
we had entered into for the building of a 
road from Jeddah to Medina in Saudi 
Arabia. Owing to the effect of the Defence 
Programme on the availability of plant, 
equipment and even personnel and to un- 
avoidable delays in transport, we have 
suffered more than normal teething troubles, 
but I am glad to say that supplies are now 
catching up. 

Any loss sustained has been written off 
in the accounts, and we look forward to a 
successful outcome of the contract. This 
statement is written early for the Press, so 
that we do not know how mutters will 
progress, but we have to bear in mind that 
our supply line is through the Suez Canal 
and that the position could be made 
dificult for ts if the relationship with 
Egypt worsened. We did, however, at the 
inception of this contract take the precaution 
to ensure it to the utmost extent possible, 
including a policy covering war risks, with 
the Treasury Export Credits Guarantee 
Department. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Comparison of the balance sheet with that 
of the previous year will show that invest- 
ments at £1,362,160 compare with £1,546,249 
last year, a decrease of £184,089. This 
decrease is caused by the taking over by the 
Government of certain of our companies 
under the Steel Act. \ Investment in Govern- 
ment securities total £149,580, against £2,500 
last year, an increase of £147,080. Here 
again we see the effect of the Steel Act; 
likewise in the additional item of £250,000 
cash on short-term loan. 


The special item of £506,567 on the 
balance sheet identified as “surplus on 
vesting of subsidiary shares in iron and 
steel corporation” we look upon as part of 
the capital of the company. We have been 
fairly successful in the past in the expan- 
sion that has taken place in the company’s 
business both departmentally and si 
acquisition of subsidiary companies, 


the special opportunities that have come 
our way. We do not doubt that in due 
course we shall be able to use these addi- 
tional capital resources equally advan- 
tageously to the benefit of the company. 


Taxation is another matter to be kept 
continually in mind. It will be observed 
that the liability of the group under this 
heading at Jume 30, 1951, was £1,643,098. 
That sum is due for payment in cash by the 
end of 1952. This company must, therefore, 
have large and liquid resources at its 
disposal. 

The profit and loss account of the parent 
company shows a profit after allowing for 
general charges, normal depreciation and 
taxation, of £570,922. 


f £ 
570,922 
to which is added :-—~ ; 
us on vesting of subsidiaries’ 
Shares in Iron & Steel Corporation 506,567 


Profit on realisation of fixed assets 24,790 








531,357 
Less provision for -— 
Depreciation of invest- 
mentS .....66ss00 9,000 
Beneyolent scheme, .... 25,000 
Taxation Equalisation 
Reserve... ...sece 25,000 
Contingencies ....... 200,000 
—_——-_-— 259,000 
—- 272,357 
843,279 
Amount brought forward from last year... .. 558,726 
There is an available balance of . Sete 1,402,005 
Dividends already paid on preference and 
Employees’ shares, and Interim on ordinary 73,441 
Leaving a disposable balance of .......... 1,328,564 


The directors recommend that this be 
dealt with in the following manner :— 


£ 
Final dividend of 10 per cent. 
on ordinary and participat- 
ing rights on employees’ 
shares 
Provision for a bonus of 5 per 
cent., less tax, on the 
ordinary shares including 
participating rights on em- 
ployees’ shares together with 
taxation thereon 42,000 
To capital reserve ............... 506,567 
To general reserve ............ 200,000 


Carry forward £519,953 which compares 
with £558,726 brought in. 


There is a new item in the balance sheet 
on this occasion, viz., a reserve for contingen- 
cies of £200,000. To those of our share- 
holders who are managing businesses today 
this item will not come as a surprise. It is 
a cushion and a measure of cautious account- 
ancy we think necessary for your company. 
We are conducting a large business—it might 
even be called a business empire—all over 
the world under circumstances which, to say 
the least, are not normal. The ordinary 
methods of trade whereby reliance could be 
placed within very narrow limits upon the 
supplier delivering the goods at a definitely 
agreed price within a specified period of time 
without probability of interference by the 
Government through restrictions, licensing, 
etc., have gone by the board. Today there is 
little security of price or delivery and 
business carries a risk which is sometimes 
difficult to minimise. A company not pre- 


60,044 
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pared to take these risks cannot do business, 
and it is because of this that your board have 
to decided on this cautionary measure. 
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The proposal to make a provision for a 


deferred payment bonus of 5 per cent., less 


tax, was taken after careful consideration. 


We could, of course, have recommended that 


be paid forthwith but your company has 
ny facets and does business through very 





many channels, and we definitely feel we are 


acting in the best interests of the share- 
holders in recommending this course. 


THE GROUP POSITION 


As you know the Wolverhampton Steel 
and Iron Company (1946) Limited, and the 
B nese Rolling Mills Limited, were trans- 
ferred to the Iron and Steel Corporation of 
Great Britain Limited in February and, 
therefore, have had to be taken out of our 
accounts for the year to June 30, 1951. The 
dividends received therefrom have had to be 
treated as from subsidiary companies not 
consolidated. This accounts for the fact that 
comparative 1950 figures shown on the 
present report do not agree with the accounts 
issued in 1950. They do, however, Compare 
like with like and on this basis the subsidiary 
companies show a profit (after all charges, 
including taxation) this year of £348,056 as 
against £390,635 last year. This difference 
of £42,579 is more than accounted for by 
increased taxation and depreciation. Carry 
forward applicable to the parent company 
has increased from £245,696 to £341,496. 


It is pleasing to be able to report that our 
subsidiary companies are doing well with full 
order books. The male staff pension scheme, 
which includes all subsidiary companies, and 
which was put into operation three years ago 
has been extremely well received. The in- 
vested funds now amount to £0; 000. 


During the past year, an addition has been 
made in the form of a group life policy, which 
provides death benefits up to pensionable age. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


This report is written and presented to the 
press before the general election, and as com- 
panies are not politically minded I am 
absolved from making any forecast. I am 
confident, however, that in the interests of 
our business we have every right to demand 
and expect, whatever the result of the 
election may be, that the suicidal experiment 
of nationalisation shall be looked upon as a 
fundamental failure which should be wiped 
clear of the slate of practical politics. 

Thos. W. Ward Limited, is a company with 
adequate resources, capable management and 
valuable experience. Couple these ‘three 
assets withthe fourth of unbounded en- 
thusiasm and we have a combination which 
can play its part in whatever role the future 
may have in store, provided we are given a 
fair field for enterprise. 


A PLEA tOR MORE SCRAP 


I cannot conclude my report without 
making a direct appeal to all our share- 
holders to take a keen personal interest in 
the problem of scrap iron and steel collection. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the importance 
of this matter in relation to our national 
economy The furnace capacity of this 
country can produce over sixteen million 
tons of steel ingots per annum provided a 
sufficiency of scrap is passed to the consum- 
ing steel works through the usual channels 
of the scrap merchant Every ton of steel 


THE ECONOMIST, 0. 


which can be produced is p- 
Defence Programme and for Ct “ced fo th 


of export goods. To fulfil our on et 
these essentials we must haye scran se 
more scrap. ~ ee 
It is.not an overstatemen; : 

are many hundreds of thous;: 
valuable scrap laying abou Pe 
country in the form of relict plone 
obsolete equipment, waste material ani a. 
miscellany of items under the benches 
at the back of storerooms in every kind o 
industry. If this weight rap ped 
could be quickly recovers dit ould be 
immense benefit to the country generally 
What is needed is undoubtedly a nel 


approach to the problem on the part of every 
individual throughout industry. Thee 
should be a constant feeling of urgency, a 
ever-present scrap consciousness, even » 
the extent of it being looked upon as 
offence to neglect starting any scrap for 
which the individual is responsible on jy 
way. ‘to the melting works. The scrap 
merchants of this country are able to unde. 
take the dismantling of plant and equipmer 
where this is mecessary—in short, there nea 
be no obstacle in the way of rapid disposal 
of ‘even the most difficult derelict plant, 

It can be said without the «lightest fearg 
exaggeration that only by the most intensivg 
personal effort can the hidden scrap resourcy 
of industry be uncovered. We need thy 
scrap—every ton of it—if the steel! requim 
ments of this country are to be met. 

The report and accounts were adopted anf 
the dividends recommended dec lared The 
retiring directors were re-elected and Mesw 
Joshua Wortley and Sons _ reappointal 
auditors. 
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THOS. W. WARD LIMITED AND" SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

























CONSOLIDATED BALANCE’ SHEET, at 30th June, 1951 


























Issued and 1950 é £ § 
r lL. ISSUED SHARE CAPITAL OF THOS. W. WARD LIMITED | paid £ 
Aathariees i, FIXED ASSETS 
00,009 per cent. First Cumulative Preference Shar (A) Preehold and Leasehold Land and Buildings 
r El eact , 9.00 ® At the Net Amount at J0th June, 
509.000 cent. Second Cumulative Preferenc 1948, standing in the Books of 
ar £1 « . n * 000 those Companies .. see vee 987,504 
100,000 5 per cent. Employees’ Shares, free of Tax .. 95,423 Less Depreciation <- om 83,445 
1,100,900 Ordinary Shares of £1 each o « 1,100,001 — 9,295 
— —e —_ — (i) At Coat : ine pom 733 
£2,200 ,00 2,195,428 Less Depreci at on ow = 194 
sahitendilipisonis . tithes ) 
Les. Preference Shares held by Subsidiary 1,456,721 —— isan 
16 Company ran ane oss 11,413 (8) Plact and Machinery Motor Vehicies and 
a ee ———— =—-2, 184.015 Equipment 
fl, CAPITAL RESERVES i) At the Net Amount at 30th June, 
(@) Undistributed Profits and Reserves of Subsidiaries at 1948, standing In the Books of 
iat m by H vk fing Company, tes those Companies . eis 60 
550, 241 OT on able to Outside Shareholders .,. 335,672 Leas Deprec’ lation ‘ike asd 188,325 
(b) Premiums on Shares issued by Subsidi ary Companies, —_ 113,658 
Mt ad Dre portion attributable to Outside ‘Share- @) At Cost —_ oss 1,235, 4! 
35,325 : ride sve 35,32 Less Depreciation pa ae 615,524 
95,400 (c) EP : Poa = ar Re fund . 95,490 _— 504 
(d) Surplus on vesting of Subsi diaries’ Shares in Tron k 1,064,582 sittin 1,03 
a Steel Derpenell on ove _ ese ous 506,567 31,665 (©) Loose Tools at Varustion ... ~ oe esa 
480,968 972,964 2,552,968 alae 
ll. REVENUE RESERVES AND SURPLUS aooD ENTS AND TRA ARKS 
1,000,000 (a) General Reserve .. -. 1,200,900 a WILL, PAT’ 3 DE M 10% A% 
190,090 (b) Reserve for Replacement of Fixed Assets 100,000 At cont, less amounts written off S Sinicinnes of 
48,364 {c) Taxation BE quatisation Reserve re Initial Allowances . 89,630 4dd Exe ess of Premiums over Discounts on ure = 64,537 
668,435 (a) Reserve for Income Tax due Ist January, 1953 a 675,573 469,360 Shares in Subsidiary Compeaio- : . cation 
(e) Reserves and Undipributed Profits, less Losses of 
bsidiary © jes, less Sapetne attributable ({. IM VESTMENTs : 
445,913 to Outside Shareholders one 556,517 Shares in Subsidiary Companies not consolidated ... 3, 1 
558,726 @) Profit and Loss Account ... cos 519,953 Trade Investments «t cost. less Realisations and Provision 965,004 | 
psn 667,555 a ; 
2,721,438 — 3,141,678 
a aan aoe ee ane {¥. CURRENT ASSETS 
5,385,666 IV. DEBENTURES AND LOANS 6,295,657 (a) Stocks on Hand, Properties for Re-sale and Work is 
23.348 ‘ Due to Outside Interests 23.346 Progress including Site Equipment, less Instalments on 
‘nstetemaaiai Vv ° 2,587,888 received on Account and Provisions .. ve %,614,8 
. OUTSIDE SHAREHOLDERS om ‘SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES d Pa ts io 
341.181 te ad Shares . 238 (b) Debtors, Amount Recoverable an ymen . 
5 (a) erence 336,52 3.172.412 Ad lees Provi vee 3,432,000 
ames (b) Ordinary Shares including Reserves and Undisteibuted are tr thn iintiambmetnn — 
F Profits attributable oné ose one 444,945 + tenants. 2 pow rae 
cxunanmane> Quoted pe 5 
pha sid satan (Market Vaine at 30th Jone, 051— 
VI. PROVISIONS £166,000 ri 
103,146 (a) Employees’ Benevolent Scheme a .. 183,310 6.81 Unquoted (Realisabie Valuc £3,704) . ae 163,598 
ae ‘ er an = me roe = _ 115,500 (e} Tax Reserve Ce;tificates ... Pe ss wos “ 115,000 
= a) Proviston for 1 ion with sd.itions! EL a 5) ‘Coch ne Cheat Taree bene - mm ieee 
( aera eng ema . es together: - 42,000 429,158 (g) Balances at Bankers and Cash in Hand oe «- 1,106, 
——— ou ae 
aie —— sme | seem 
Vi. CURRENT LIABILITIES NOTES . 
2,216,508 (a) Trade Creditors ... rae vest ab ‘a -«. 2,522,190 ia) Commitments for Capital Expenditure so far as they are no! 
45 (b) Due to Subsidiary Companies not Consolidated on 3,438 included in Current Liabilities in this Consolidated Balance 
1,041,73% (c) Taxation ... - ‘ sdb 967 520 Sheet, amounted to approximately £250,186 
(4) Proposed Dividends (Net)— (8) Post-war Refunds of Excess Profits Tax bave been included to 
Thos. W. Ward Limited . £60,044 the extent that such refunds have been received from the . 
Subsidiary Companies — Minority Inianté Revenue. ’ 
Shareholders... a 22,755 (c) No Apportionment has been made to the interests of minority 
92,555 -__ 82,7 shareholders of the Reserve for Income Tax due lst January 
—_—- 3,575,995 _— or the Taxation Equalisation Reserve, a9 it ia aot 
4,451,431 onaidered correct in principle to do 80. 
——— (o) The Shares of 2 Subsidiary Oo were vested in the Iron 


£9,746, 276 





£11,054077 | 29,746,274 








& Bteel Corporation of Great ritain on Pebruary 14th, 1961. 
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ALLEN HARVEY & 
ross, LIMITED 


LARGER NET PROFIT 


-ADIER G. M. B. PORTMAN’S 
pais” “TATEMENT 


The ann eneral meeting of Allen 
Hervey & Ri Limited, will be held in 
lc don on Ni ber 14th. 

f he statement of the chair- 

M. B. Portman, which 

with the report and 





alance sheet as at Sep- 
and the profit and loss 
re now submitted to you 
ur con ition and adoption. The 
oth and satisfactory with 
tunity to trade profitably 
the ci ny’s resources. he com- 
been able to set aside additional 
against the possible effects of the 
inties which now confront us and 
ees which we may be awaiting. 

own in the balance sheet 
the ng capital and revenue 
ed by £58,000 compared 


Ff YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


vill be seen from the profit and loss 
profit for the year 
ed to £89,619, an increase of just over 

m with last year’s figure. The 
ofit 9.619 is after making pro- 
n for rebate, amortisation of premiums 

esiments, taxation and adding to 
rve for contingencies, as last year. 


rs again recommend a transfer 
rve of £25,000, bringing the 


tat the net 





total of that reserve to £125,000. Dividend 
appropriations amount to £31,675, the differ- 
ence of £1,325 compared with last year’s 
figure being due to the increased income tax 
deducted ; £102,842 is carried forward to 
Next year, against £69,898 brought in. 


Of the investments held at the date of this 
balance sheet all except £450,000 have a 
maximum life of 24 years and just over half 
the holding has a maximum life of 14 years. 


BILL PURCHASES 


The company’s purchase by tender during 
the year of British Government Treasury 
bills has risen from £322,000,000 to 
£,342,000,000 and the turnover by sale to 
the clearing banks has reached £321,000,000 
(last year £271,000,000). There has been an 
increase in purchases of commercial bills of 
34 per, cent., that is from £32,000,000 during 
the previous year to £43,000,000 during this 
year ; sales of these to the “ clearing banks ” 
have reached £37,000,000. 


In recent conditions where private traders 
have been moving larger stocks of commodi- 
ties at higher prices, on transactions appro- 
priately the subject of acceptance credits, 
there has undoubtedly been the creation of 
a greater volume of bills on London. How- 
ever, since the raising by the banks iast July 
of their buying rates for bank bills and their 
call loan rates against these as collateral, 
inevitably there has been a_ tendency, 
especially on the part of the exchange banks, 
to hold rather than to rediscount with the 
market their ~..chases of bills abroad. 


Your directors desire, on your behalf, to 
express gratitude and appreciation of the 
thorough and enthusiastic team work of the 
company’s staff. The company suffered a 
sad loss in October, 1950, by the death of 
Mr F. P. King, the manager and secretary, 
who had served the firm loyally and well for 
35 years. 
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H. A. SAUNDERS LIMITED 
IMPROVED RESULTS 


The sixteenth annual meeting of H. A. 
Saunders, Limited, was held on October 15th 
in Lendon. 

Mr H. A. W. Saunders (chairman of the 
company), in the course of his speech, said: 
We have finished a further twelve months’ 
trading, which ended March 3 lst last, and, as 
I said in my speech last year, I hoped that 
our figures would turn out as good as the 
previous year. “Phe figures are better and our 
profits have increased from £106,774 to 
£143,179, which is an increase of £36,405. 

On paper the figures look very good, but 
personally I am somewhat disturbed over the 
terrible phase of inflation that we are going 
through. Please do not get the impression 
that I am pessimistic, as my directors and 
myself feel very confident at being able to 
handle any situation that may be brought 
about. 

Our dealings in secondhand cars, the sale 
of spare parts for the companies we repre- 
sent, and the service side have been very 
satisfactory. We have taken a great interest 
in the sale of industrial and agricultural 
tractors. Particularly since April Ist last this 
section has made good profits, and we are 
also finding that the products of manu- 
facturers of tractors who we represent are 
getting more established. 

The figures for the six months ended Sep- 
tember 30th last, which deal with the new 
year’s business, are very satisfactory, and I 
see no reason why the remaining six months 
should not be the same, although we may 
have slightly more difficulty in dealing with 
secondhand cars. P 

‘The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and a dividend of 20 per cent. on the 

inary shares was approved. 





NOTICES 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


nvited for the post of SENIOR LECTURER OR 
GOVERNMENT, Salary scales r annum: Senior 
£1,500, Lecturer £500 to £1,000. Membership of 
S.U. and iren's Allowance Scheme, Initial salary according 
nd experience. Applications should be sent not 
31, 1952, to the Registrars, the University, 
whom further particulars and forms of applica- 


THE 


V & CO, require the services of a Chartered or 
ountant with industrial experience and who is 
x trained in the development and installation of 
| accounting. Four-figure commencing salary with 
al ir Send full particulars of age, education, qualifica- 
xper i preseus salary to Robson, Morrow & Co., 59 
vondon, W.1, marking envelope ‘‘Application,’ 


‘(ADUATE (26), 2nd class hons,, two years’ wide 
branches sales organisation with medium-sized 
if highest reputation, would like improve posi- 
material; no technical qualifications, but post 
ponsibility, and prospects essential.—Box 774. 


15), prosperous Shipping Company London as 
ee salary £2000 Zenith, wishes change with more 
stad school, hard worker,—Write Box “SP/123," c/o 





*FICER (33), in charge of Central Department 
h Com pany in India, seeks new post at home or 


x-serviceman, M.A., completed one year 
London.—Box 773, 








OUNTANT required as Secretary for medium- 
in North London engaged in light engineering on 
“is. Salary £900 to £1,000 according to experience. 
1 with pension scheme In operation. Experience in 

costing and mechanised accounting essential.— 





eds 


mig is like success, but you have to succeed first, 
hose who } advertising successful can best be learned from 

oy ‘one it. Consult an agency with experience—Samson 
ce + 0//61, Mortimer Street, London, W.1. Seum 





Bookshop, 11-12, Clement’s Inn Passage, London, 
d Socia} ¢o:., 2 0U to submit lists of books on Economics, History, 
: “, YOU May wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 


—‘ ERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Directors 
SECRET. 








eerelalal oe the Services of CHARTERED ‘ARIES to fill 
vith the <5 'llar executive posts are invited to communicate 
louse, EC 4  “'Y Of the Institute, 16, George Street, Mansion 
¥ c al omen — 

= vALI © Sconomist, 1950, offers Box 784, 





A lecture on ‘ Science in the Study of Administration ’’ will be 
delivered by Professor W. J. M. Mackenzie (Manchester) at 5 p.m. 
on November 5th”at the London School of Economics and Political 
Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2. Admission free, without 
ticket.—James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
H.M. INSPECTORS 


riety are invited from men and women for posts as H.M. 

INSPECTOR, Candidates, who should preferably be under 50 on 

December 31, 1951, should normally possess good educational qualifi- 

cations and experience in Adult Education. Applications will be 

specially welcomed from candidates who have qualifications in 
conomics, Philosophy and Psychology, 

The posts, which are permanent and pensionable, carry a salary 
scale for the London area of:— 

£1,000 x £40 — £1,200 x £50 — £1,525 (Man) 
£900 x £30 — £990 x £40 — £1,190 x £50 — £1,355 (Woman). 

(A number of posts of special responsibility carry a £100 pension- 
able allowance; and Inspectors are eligible for promotion to certain 
higher grades=) The salaries of Inspectors working outside the 
London area are slightly lower at all points. In special cases 
successful candidates may be appointed at a commencing salary 
above the minimum, 

Further particulars, together with en application form, may be 
obtained on written request to The Secretary ae aga 2 Section), 
Ministry of Education, Curzon Street, London, The closing 
date for applications will be January 31, 1952. 


F Ratt a oR causes a vacancy for @ General Sales Manager 

in FIBREGLASS LTD. We manufacture glass fibre products 
for use in the insulation field and in plastics. The products sell 
— for a purposes and many new applications are under 
evelopment. 

The General Sales Manager will be responsible for leading the 
sales effort of the company, and a high standard of education, such 
as a University Degree or similar qualification, is desirable. A man 
between the ages of 35 and 45 is prosetred. 

The post covers heavy responsibilities and-the work is hard. The 
applicant must show thorough and successful experience in general 
sales 0 isation. Residence near the headquarters of the company 
at St. Helens, Lancashire, will be essential, ‘The post carries a 
substantial initial salary and is progressive. 

The vacancy has been notified to our own staff, and a rigorous 
pet va ge Bo be eats. Those with iImadequate qualifications are 

ed not to apply. 

Address applications, with an outline of career, to M.D., c/o 
Fibreglass Limited, St. Helens, Lancashire, 

SSOCIATION mting @ manufacturing Industry With } 
A own house in Mayfair has available a se omck 
space, conference rooms and also secretarial services, = om 

desiring to share these facilities.— 
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i AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3ist March, 195! 
£117,750,903 
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NEW ZEALAND 


a En led ma nee 





Represeres 2 300 point: 

New Zealand ond at Melbourne 
Victoria ; Sydney, New South Woles 
Suva ond Lautoka, Fiii- Apia Sarmoo 


Landon Office 
1, Queen Victoria St., E.C 


a ©. M. Samue! Manager 


Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


| 
i 
| R. D Moore, Genera! Manager. as 
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Head Office: Branches throughout 
EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
ESTD i825 





LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, &.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Cirous, W.1. 


Every destiiption of Banking Service undertaken. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT | 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 











AUTHORISED CAPITAL wots wei daa » £4,500,009 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID a: va. €2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward .. €,191,99 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 
as at 28th February, 1951. an -+- £98,434, 108 
Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINSURCH 
Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland 
London Offices : 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, Ec 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH 16/18 PICCADILLY. w. Policy 
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TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
in CANADA or the WEST INDIES? 
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it you are trading with or contemplating estab!i 2 a plan NOTE! 
in Canada or in the West Indies. we can be of he! yu Better 
Through 345 branches across Canada and 23 in the West Indies Hesitz 
we can provide information on business conditions, exchange Divisi 
regulations. exports and the establishing of branc! ts Morri 
Your enquiries will receive prompt and courteou. atiention Mr H 
lives ‘ 

THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA Aga 

108 Old Broad Street, London E.C.2 wee 
Established in Canada in 1832 with timited liab:!i:, Genes 

LETTE 

ASSURANCE COMPANY) LIMITED BOOK 


: CHitt OFFIC 
JXtORe sTREET MANCHESTCH AMER 
THE REFUGE 


WILL SAFEGUARD THE FUTURE Cor 

























Commercia! Register Ne. + Cairo. Vo 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY—(Incorporated is . 
FULLY PAID CAPITAL fE3 000 000 Canada wih Limited ENT 06 —CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAl The 
S . “77 ’ PERPETUAL 4 PER ~~ Me yg DEBENTURE STO Water 
E3 —NEW BRUNSWIC MONTE CENT DEBENTURE the St 
RESERVE FUND - + + ££3,000,000 STOCK —CALGAR AND EOM Ne PRAILWAY 4 PER CEM 
DESENTURE STOCK —A NORTH-WEST RAIL Indus 
oO WAY 4 PER CENT riRST 0 TGAGE REDEEMAB LE DEBEN- 
Fenton Sete: TURE STOCK.—in preparation for the payment of ‘lv: halfyati HE \ 
6& 7 KING WILLIAM STREET & C.4 interes due January 1 he above Stocks, the T: ransfer books 
cee re Y be closed on November inh» will be re-opene »d on January 2 Mr 
» ar vith . REM eputy Secretary, 
Spee ee De ee: tees ret a Oe 8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W.1. October 13, 191. _ Fran 
LARGE organisation for Retail Distribution and other activities XPERIENCED Busin iser and Accountant sceks resput = 
is seekt: yet for * permanent .. @ QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT sibi- port. Fluent Ss French. Good cor nnnections 4d Canac 
who should Honours Graduate, aged 28 to 35 and capable of references.—Box 782. Britis} 
carning. in tue course at least £3.06 £3,060 per annum, Starting salary cone 
000 to per annum accord ea ua tidns ea 
guarte 3 will a London Bh "the hol er will 4 expected to work for iar pres BB ig oes ARESTICS | hooklets, flimsy 
ellagg "ie ent ~ “2 Box £35, LUPE. 110. St. Martin's Grins 4 edver:isementa. As ee d to Conservative Central Office Profit 


very full particulars. 
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~ Consult the World Air Travel Experts if you have to go abroad 
on business. We arrange trouble-free travel. 
BUSINESS AND HOLIDAY TRAVEL LIMITED 
Grand Buildings, Trafaigar Square, W.C.2, WHiItehall 4114/5. 


? Better send WINE TOKENS 


No need to worry whether your choice wili be to a 
BUSINESS business friend's palate. Wine Tokens give double 
CHRISTMAS ee et drinking (to your prosperity !) 
PRESENTS the wine that will be exactly to his taste. 
Wine tokens are sold and exc: ed by most wine 
? merchants and are available from 5/- upwards. 


SPONSORED BY THE FRIENDS OF WINE, 1, VINTNERS PLACE. 5.0.4 
Postal 


raion tor Bat. EGON. 


The London Umversity B.oc. Econ. Degree is a — qualification for statistica 
research and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative 
pests under. Education authorities, etc. The degree is open to all without University 
residence. You may —— pare for the three examinations at home under the experienced 
= idance ot Wolsey Hall (est. 1994): fees afe reasonable and my be paid by instalments 








hekimiiniin. 










eee Electric Company, Over 1,000 of our charts in m& 
Please send details of your eguirenents for estimate or ask us to call 


ROBERT BRANDON & PARTNERS LID. 


Advertising and Public Relations BUSI 
(Charts Section). 47 Albemarle Street, London. W.L Mark 
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NU.SWIFT LTD. + ELLAND ~ YORKS 
in Every Ship of the Royal Navy 
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if desired. 
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